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EVENTS OF 


Control, which reached Paris early last week, is 
still in the hands of Marshal Foch and his 
Military Board at Versailles; and while nothing but 
the sketchiest indications of its contents have been 
allowed to reach the public, it has been made known that 
the Marshal does not intend to hurry himself in the 


T™ Report of the Inter-Allied Military Mission of 


““ study ’’ of the document, or in the framing of recom- 
mendations upon it. There is, in short, every prospect 
of delay, not to say dilatoriness—whether intentional or 
otherwise—in the handling of the disarmament question. 

Meanwhile, behind the scenes negotiations are proceeding 
which, though as yet informal, are the prelude to moves 
of even greater consequence than those at present taking 
place in the forefront of the stage. Put in a nutshell, 
the British and French Governments—the latter with the 
support of a full-blast Press campaign, including the 
leading organs of the Left—are maneuvring for position 
in a decisive struggle over the whole security question, 
and particularly over the mode of control which may or 
may not, according to the varying British and French 
interpretations of the Treaty, be imposed upon Germany, 
not only as a provisional measure of limited duration, but 
as a permanent system intended, by the French at least, 
to render her for all time impotent. 

* * * 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in reply to a very timely 
question by Sir Archibald Sinclair, has stated that he 
is unable to comply with the suggestion that he should 
urge the appointment of a new President of the Saar 
Valley Governing Commission in place of M. Rault, who 
has already held the office for five years, for, said the 
Foreign Secretary, “in selecting the President of the 
Commission personal qualifications must necessarily play 
a determining part.’’ We have therefore the astonishing 
implication on the part of Mr. Chamberlain that the 
other four members of the Commission, to say nothing 
of others who have sat on it in the past, are so completely 
devoid of qualifications for the Presidential office that it 
is necessary to make the French member a kind of per- 
petual President at any cost. The appointment is an 
annual one, and something very like a gentlemen’s 


THE WEEK 


agreement existed among members of the League Council 
that at the end of five years, which expires next month, 
members of the Commission who have sat for that period 
should go off the Commission altogether. The only two 
members who have, in fact, sat for five years are the 
French and the Belgian, and both are apparently to be 
reappointed, the former being made President for the 
sixth year in succession. Such entrenchment of French 
influence in a territory like the Saar brings gross discredit 
on the League, as Mr. Chamberlain must surely realize. 
The fact is that the Foreign Secretary has been jockeyed 
into a thoroughly false position. 
+ * * 

The supreme moment in the career of the most 
successful American politician is when he stands at the 
top of the Capitol steps in Washington before an immense 
crowd of fellow-citizens and the Chief Justice administers 
to him an oath that he will faithfully execute the office 
of President of the United States. This exalted experi- 
ence will be Mr. Coolidge’s next Wednesday, and there- 
after for four years he will exercise his great powers 
no longer as an “‘ accidental’’ President, but as the 
deliberate choice of the majority of the American people. 
But this time Inauguration Day will be observed with 
unwonted simplicity. Mr. Coolidge means to live up to 
his reputation as a model of New England austerity and 
thrift. Not only is there to be no inaugural ball, but 
the President’s disapproval has led to the cancelling of 
plans for the building of a luxurious $28,000 Court of 
Honour opposite the White House, for the construction 
of grand stands along Pennsylvania Avenue, and for the 
letting off of $3,000 worth of fireworks at night. The 
inaugural committee has reluctantly returned to the 
donors sums amounting to about $100,000 which had 
been subscribed by local business men in order that the 
occasion might be celebrated with adequate “ pep.’’ The 
usual parade will still be held, but each State Governor 
taking part in it will be limited to an escort of one 
hundred persons. Nineteen Governors, not relishing 
this impairment of their glories, have consequently 
declined invitations to be present. Ancient methods of 
impressing the multitude evidently “cut no ice’’ with 
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Mr. Coolidge. Americans just now are so prosperous 
that they need no panem, and their President, at any 


rate, will give them no circenses. 
* * . 


If M. Hjalmar Branting had died in 1919 instead 
of 1925 we should have had to write of him as a great 
national figure, known through one or two international 
Socialist conferences to a larger but still limited world. 
The League of Nations gave him an altogether wider 
stage. He attended every one of its first five Assemblies, 
and has since the beginning of 1923 sat as Swedish 
member of the Council. No one who ever went to 
Geneva more fully embodied the true League spirit, and 
no one could be relied on more consistently to view every 
question as it arose from the standpoint of what was 
right and what was wrong, apart altogether from what 
might be the interest of one party or the other, or even 
of the League itself. He believed that the peace of 1919 
ought to be a peace, and in such matters as the Saar 
Valley administration he criticized vigorously any 
tendency to allow the League machinery to be used to 
serve the purposes of the victorious Allies. A poor 
speaker in the two languages current at Geneva, English 
and French, he succeeded, nevertheless, in making a 
profound impression by the sanity and sincerity of his 
views, and no delegate was held in higher respect. 

* * * 


Herr Marx’s Prussian Cabinet has fallen on a vote 
of confidence and the Nationalist and Conservative 
parties are confirmed in the réle of Cabinet breakers 
which they seem to relish. On the other hand, they are 
as far off as ever from forming a purely conservative 
administration either in Prussia or in the Reich. German 
internal politics are moving steadily towards a large con- 
stitutional issue. The rise of the Nationalists is closely 
connected with the revived monarchist movement; and 
that movement has gained considerable impetus in 
Bavaria, where members of the Wittelsbach family are 
given all the social privileges of a reigning house. Dr. 
Heim, the leader of the Bavarian Peasants’ Party, has 
openly declared in favour of a Bavarian monarchy. The 
position is further complicated by the restlessness the 
Bavarians have shown under the new constitution, which 
is, undoubtedly, more centralized than the old imperial 
federation of independent monarchies. Bavarian 
monarchists argue that as republics were federated into 
the Empire, there is no reason why monarchies should 
not be federated into the republic. A Bavarian mon- 
archy within the republican Reich would, however, be a 
dangerous experiment, and under the present constitu- 
tion appears to be legally impossible. The movement 
towards monarchy and towards decentralization has, 
however, sufficient strength to present a serious problem 
for the Government of the Reich. Its effect is both to 
stimulate the Nationalist revival elsewhere and to 
hamper co-operation between the Nationalists and other 
parties. 

. * + 

The Angora Government has, so far, refused 
absolutely to acquiesce in referring the question of the 
(Ecumenical Patriarch to the League of Nations, and is 
putting pressure on the Holy Synod to elect a new 
Patriarch in place of Mgr. Constantine VI. The League 
has apparently asked for a full dossier on the subject, 
and it may still be hoped that its good offices will be 
employed in settling a question that may otherwise go 
far to embroil the Turks with their Christian neighbours 
and subjects. Meanwhile the Mosul Commission has 
started its labours to a jarring accompaniment of racial 
unrest. The Kurdish tribesmen in the vilayets to the 
south and west of Lake Van have broken into armed 


revolt and dispersed the local forces. The news suggests 
most unpleasant possibilities. Tribesmen who are deeply 
interested in the findings of the Commission are affected 
by the revolt through interest and racial affinities. If 
the Turks employ their customary methods in its 
suppression, wild political passions will be let loose all 
round the area which the Commission must finally allot 
to the Turkish or Iraq Government. It would probably 
be cheaper to buy off the revolted Kurdish leaders than to 
crush them by force; but judging from the attitude of 
Angora on other questions, the Turks are unlikely to 
listen to counsels of moderation on what they will regard 
as a purely domestic issue. 
* * * 

On February 20th the House of Commons, by 200 
to 153 votes, refused a second reading to a private 
member’s Bill for giving votes to women at the age of 
twenty-one. The Government put forward the not 
unreasonable view that to add four or five millions to 
the electorate would necessitate a General Election, and 
that this was not desirable in the early days of a new 
Parliament. The Home Secretary reaffirmed, however, 
Mr. Baldwin’s pledge to put women on an equal electoral 
footing with men during the lifetime of the present 
Parliament. This does not necessarily mean that both 
sexes will have votes when they are twenty-one. Some 
Conservative members are advocating that the qualifying 
age for both men and women should be twenty-five. 
There is. little, however, to be said for this proposal 
except that it would restrict the number of voters. Most 
people who will ever be fit to vote become fit at an early 
age, though some cease to be so towards the end of their 
lives. In practice, it is likely to prove difficult to contract 


the male electorate. 
* * * 


The Royal Commission on Food Prices has held 
a great many sittings, but cannot be said to have elicited 
much information of real public importance. Many of 
the witnesses seem to have been unaware of the fact that 
the value of money has fallen, and to have taken the 
line that any increase of food prices over pre-war is 
presumptive evidence of a scandal. Last week, how- 
ever, a miller in South Wales admitted that he had 
refused supplies of flour to a baker on the sole ground 
that the latter was selling bread at tenpence a loaf 
instead of elevenpence. This step had been taken at 
the request of an organization of bakers, who asserted 
that tenpence was an ‘‘ uneconomic’”’ price. It is clear 
that we have here an instance of monopolistic action 
of the most anti-social kind and of very doubtful legality. 
It is well known that such instances are to be found in 
connection with various other commodities besides flour, 
but the present inquiry is, of course, confined to food 
prices. The whole law in regard to action ‘‘ in restraint 
of trade’’ badly needs clarification; and if the Com- 
mission leads to this being done, it will have justified its 
existence. 

* * * 

Under .“ sensational ’’ headlines, the “ Daily Mail ’’ 
announced on February 17th that 

“ By an actual test of the simplest kind, carried out at 

the request of the ‘Daily Mail,’ a striking illus- 

tration has been provided of the inadequate results with 

which the London County Council lays out the extrava- 


A om of just under £13,000,000 a year on educa- 
lon.” 


Twenty-six boys aged fourteen and possessed of L.C.C. 
school-leaving certificates had, it seems, been invited to 
answer a number of questions set by Mr. Harold Cox, 
and the results had proved unsatisfactory. In arith- 
metic, two boys gave entirely correct answers; twelve 
failed to get 50 per cent. right; one failed completely, 
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and twenty could not answer the last two questions. 
This looks bad, but a glance at the questions suggests 
a simple explanation. Here are the two that stumped 
the twenty boys: 

“A man has £8,000 stock in 5 per cent. War Loan. 


What is his yearly income after income tax has been 
deducted at the rate of 4s. 6d. in the £? 


“ A builder has laid out £700 in building a cottage, 
and borrowed the money at 6 per cent. Repairs are 
costing him £10 a year. What weekly rent must he 
charge to cover costs, leaving the tenant to pay the 
local rates?” 


Is it not obvious that the difficulty lies not in the 
arithmetic, but in the terminology?) What boy of four- 
teen is concerned with income tax “ deducted at the rate 
of 4s. 6d. in the £’’? What is the meaning of “ cover 
costs,’’ and what the significance of “ leaving the tenant 
to pay the local rates”? To most boys Mr. Cox’s riddles 
would be as bewildering as that which demands “ the 
name of the engine-driver.’’ 


* * * 


Through the columns of the ‘‘ Daily Herald ’’ Mr. 
W. G. Cove, M.P., an ex-President of the National 
Union of Teachers, has challenged Lord Rothermere to 
answer an equally simple examination paper himself. 
Lord Rothermere thas accepted the challenge, and the 
‘‘ Daily Herald ”’ is now inviting school children to set 
the questions. This is very entertaining, but it is not 
relevant. Lord Rothermere may have his mind stored 
with facts culled from the ‘‘ Daily Mail Year Book,’ 
but that will not prove that Mr. Cox’s questions were a 
fair test of the education provided by the L.C.C. The 
questions upon which his lordship is notoriously ignorant, 
such as the appropriate moment to take one’s hat off 
to a foreign Power, or the nature and value of educa- 
tion, would not be within the scope of the challenge. A 
far more instructive experiment would be to put Mr. 
Cox’s questions to twenty-six boys from the leading 
Public Schools. 


* * * 


In reply to a question in the House, Mr. Baldwin 
has admitted that certain sections of opinion in Japan 
regard the Singapore scheme with uneasiness, as indicat- 
ing that Great Britain no longer relies on the traditional 
friendship between the two countries. He added that 
this uneasiness was not shared in official circles. Official 
circles in Japan are invariably scrupulously correct in 
their attitude and guarded in expressions of opinion. 
Whatever they may think about Singapore, they are 
peculiarly unlikely to commit the blunder of any public 
protest against a development which is, technically, not 
their concern. The important point is that so much 
uneasiness should be openly expressed wherever expres- 
sion is unfettered. If Mr. Baldwin wishes to discover 
the cause of this uneasiness, which he appears to regard 
as so unreasonable, he has only to consult the files of 
Hansard and the Press and note the arguments used ‘by 
advocates of the scheme. 

* * * ; 

It seems unlikely that the Miners’ Federation will 
this week adopt a definite programme or policy in regard 
to the revision of the National Wage Agreement, which 
may be terminated after June 30th. A delegate confer- 
ence is hardly capable of amalgamating all the schemes 
which have been presented by the different coalfields. 
For while they have a distinct common trend, there is 
considerable divergence on important principles. ‘The 
Lancashire proposal for centralized joint control of selling 


prices and costs in all areas is certain to stimulate much 
discussion, but- it is unlikely that this radical change 
of system will be adopted as a leading plank in the plat 
form. So, too, the demand from South Wales that the 
existing agreement be summarily ended is not likely to 
command general support. On the whole, the majerity 
of the districts want a continuation of the present 
profit-sharing basis, but demand that the minimum -wage 
should be the 1914 standard plus an increase equivalent 
to the advance in the cost of living since 1914: and:a 
good many districts would add: the Sankey award to the 
1914 standard, on the ground that, this was given 
expressly because the 1914 standard.was “ too low.’’ On 
less fundamental points there are almost innumerable 
proposals, and the delegate conference can only direct 
their executive in general terms, leaving the smaller body 
to prepare a detailed scheme. The Miners’ Federation 
have taken time by the forelock, and that is on the whole 
meritorious, but it is doubtful whether any amount of 
time for negotiatjons can solve what i is already virtually 
a deadlock. 


oe * * 


At the annual banquet of the Chamber of Shipping, 
the President of the Board of Trade said, very ‘rightly, 
that such chargés as were brought against the North 
Atlantic Conference by Mr. Preston, in his report-to- the 
Canadian Government, called for full and impartial 
investigation.. He added that both the Chamber and the 
Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association had informed 
him that the lines concerned would welcome the most 
searching inquiry by the Imperial Shipping Committee, 
which was established for this very purpose, and has 
already won the confidence of shipowners and traders in 
all parts of the Empire. Unfortunately, Mr. Preston, 
in his report, went out of his way to attack the Imperial 
Shipping Committee as well as the Conference. The 
décision, however, lies with the Canadian Government, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that they will consent: to 
an investigation. Very grave charges have been brought 
against the lines, and they should at least be given. an 
opportunity “of reply. To proceed; without public 
inquiry, to such measures of subsidized competition as 
have been foreshadowed, would be a direct. affront, to the 
Committes—established, it must be remembered, by an 
Imperial _ Conference—and _ would. inevitably _ arouse 
suspicion that. an economic issue was being distorted by 
political motives. 

* * * 

Mr. Purcell deserves the praise awarded to.a certain 
Justice in one of George Eliot’s books for being able to 
draw wider conclusions without evidence than any other 
man in the neighbourhood, He is.able, on the strength 
ofa short visit, to make assertions about Russia and 
Georgia involving an intimate knowledge such as any 
Englishman might reasonably disclaim with regard to 
England. Neither time nor space counts with Mr. 
Purcell. ‘‘ He was satisfied that there was a better 
position in Georgia than there had been for centuries.”’ 
He knows too that “ Turk, Georgian, Armenian, 
Azerbaijani, all had now freedom of access and ‘travel,’’ 
and that there was peace and goodwill and unity for the 
first time in ‘history. He also knows that ‘the 
Bolshevists ‘were showing a tremendous lead in -eduea- 
tion.”” But if he were asked about education in ‘hisown 
country, he would probably have to make a prolonged 
investigation. ~The licence of assertion which’ these 
‘travellers’ permit themselves is most’ remarkable.. Mr. 
Bramley reports that there:is no prostitution in Russia. 
How can he possibly know? 
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THE STATE OF POLITICS. 


T is not long since London took an interest in the 
| L.C.C. elections almost as lively as that which 
Parliamentary contests continue to excite. No one 
can pretend that this is the case to-day. Next week a 
new Council will be elected ; but even the Labour Party, 
which makes a point of cultivating interest in municipal 
elections, not so much for their own sake, as for their 
propaganda value, is finding it difficult to put much life 
into the campaign. Individual contests arouse a certain 
interest in the divisions concerned ; doubtless a measure 
of more general interest will be flogged up before polling 
day. But at the moment of writing, the knowledge of 
the vast majority of Londoners does not extend beyond 
the fact (if indeed it goes so far) that an election is to be 
held next Thursday. 

Much of this loss of interest is perhaps inevitable. 
The inhabitants of a capital city tend normally to be 
rather apathetic about their parochial affairs. The 
vogue which the L.C.C. formally enjoyed was due to 
a special impulse—the austere enthusiasm with which 
distinguished men, headed by Lord Rosebery, threw 
themselves into its early work—an enthusiasm which 
was too studied, too forced almost, to last. Now, in the 
light of common day, it would be difficult to arouse the 
old feelings about the issues of London Government, even 
if those issues were intrinsically as inspiring as they used 
to be. 

But, in fact, there is little to inspire anyone in 
next Thursday’s contest. In the first place, the broad 
result is a foregone conclusion. Whatever little triumphs 
or disappointments are in store for the Progressives and 
the Labour Party, the Municipal Reformers are assured 
of retaining a substantial majority. Nor is that all. 
As the issues are now cast, and the lines of demarcation 
drawn, they seem likely to retain that majority for an 
indefinite number of contests ahead. Not that their 
record is at all notable, or that their programme com- 
mands the real support of most of the electors, but that 
the confusion in the ranks of their opponents rules out 
any acceptable alternative. The rise of Labour has 
reduced the Progressives, as it has reduced the Liberals 
in the sphere of national politics, to a struggling frag- 
ment which cannot pretend to hope for the return of 
its former glories. But though Labour has won a firm 
hold over a large section of the electorate, and though 
it is buoyed up by the sense of being on the up-grade, its 
own prospects of controlling the L.C.C. are hardly less 
remote. Nor is it easy to detect any such underlying 
unity between the Progressives and the Labour Party as 
to mark them out as natural allies. There are, indeed, 
some Progressives on the one hand, and some Labour 
councillors on the other, who are separated by little 
except their party allegiance. But in very many in- 
stances Labour stands essentially for the demagogic, 
irresponsible, corrupting policy which has made Poplar 
a byword, and if Labour were ever to dominate the 
L.C.C., it seems more likely than not that this element 
would dominate the Labour Party. Dissatisfied as the 
Progressives are with the ‘‘ Moderate’’ administration, 
their dislike of ‘‘ Poplarism ’’ is certainly far stronger, 
and thus we find as a natural consequence precisely the 
same confusion as prevailed in the last Parliamentary 
election, some Progressives directing their fire against 


the Municipal Reformers, and others running in double 
harness with them. 

In these circumstances, it is inevitable that the 
formal issues of the contest should lack reality. The 
only matters which the election is at all likely to affect 
are the side-issues, which do not figure in party pro- 
grammes. Of these the most interesting is the campaign 
of the women’s organizations against the preposterous 
policy of excluding married women—teachers, doctors 
and all—from employment by the L.C.C. This is really 
important issue, of a far wider significance than the fair 
treatment of married women. The tendency to select 
for employment under public authorities, not those best 
qualified for the work, but those who are supposed: to 
have the strongest claim to a job as a means of liveli- 
hood, has gone dangerously far since the war. It would 
be interesting to know how much the Civil Service has 
already lost in efficiency by the dismissal, even from 
highly technical posts, of competent temporary civil 
servants in order to make room for ex-Service men. 
There, however, a real problem presented itself, and the 
attempt was made to deal with it in a reasonable way. 
But the policy deliberately adopted by the L.C.C. of 
dismissing all married women, who have husbands 
capable of supporting them, no matter if they are demon- 
strably the best qualified individuals for work in which 
skill is of supreme importance, is as gross an exhibition 
of subordinating regard for efficiency to the conception 
of public appointments as a form of charity as could well 
be imagined. We greatly hope that the women’s 
organizations will succeed in their campaign. 

But so far as the conflict of the parties is concerned, 
a depressing confusion, as we have said, overhangs the 
whole election. It is a disconcerting situation in itself, 
and it provokes a general reflection which is still more 
disconcerting. The L.C.C. position, which we have 
described above, is reproduced in every essential feature 
in the sphere of national politics. But in the latter 
sphere its natural consequence, the unchallenged 
dominance of a dull Conservative majority, is too recent 
to seem securely established; whereas London seems to 
have settled down to it. Is Britain fated to settle down 
to it, too? Has the Liberal Party any real chance of 
shaking Labour’s hold upon the industrial districts; 
has it any better chance than the London Progressives 
of regaining its pre-war strength? Has the Labour Party 
a much better chance in the country as a whole, than it 
has in London, of winning that independent majority 
which represents to it the Promised Land? Is it any 
easier in the case of Parliament than in that of the 
L.C.C. to conceive the Liberal and Labour Parties as 
natural allies, who are likely to come together and reach 
some accommodation, if a few personal difficulties can be 
removed? Is it not more likely than any of these things 
that the Conservatives will retain their majority at the 
next election, and the election after that—until some- 
thing now unforeseeable occurs to change out of recog- 
nition the existing lines of demarcation? And if we are 
to settle down in Britain to an indefinite Conservative 
lease of power, can we have doubt, in the light of the 
L.C.C. experience, of some of the results—that the Con- 
servative majority itself will lose that sense of the impcr- 
tance of constructive effort which now faintly stirs the 
party; that a general lassitude will descend upon 
politics, which will gradually cease to attract men of 
real public spirit and constructive force; that the whole 
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standards of public life will sink to a lower level; and 
that in this atmosphere all generous hopes, in the sphere 
either of foreign or social policy, will wither away? We 
refuse to believe that this will in fact be our fate. A 
means of escape from it must and will be found. But 
it will not be found unless we look for it. It will not 
be found if we are content to wait passively on events, 
assuring ourselves that something will turn up. It will 
require the highest qualities of statesmanship to arrest 
the present drift. The first condition is that we should 
recognize the danger. We need to realize that some- 
thing more is at stake than the fortunes of particular 
parties—that the cause of progress, which those parties 
only exist to serve, stands at present in the greatest 


peril. 





THE NAVAL POLICY OF JAPAN. 


N recent issues we have considered, in relation to the 
| prospects of further limitation of naval arma- 
ments, the naval situation in the United States 
and in France. The naval policy of Japan is at least 
equally relevant. It is, avowedly, Senator Borah’s fear 
of a competition with Japan that makes the Chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee so anxious for a 
conference to limit the lighter types. It is idle to deny 
the relation between Japanese naval strength and the 
Singapore scheme, or the reactions that scheme may have 
on Japanese construction. 

The governing principles of Japanese naval policy 
have never been as clearly stated as the French, in the 
reports of the Conseil Supérieur de la Marine and the 
Budget Commissions. They can, however, be deduced 
with considerable confidence from the situation of the 
country and from the course actually followed in naval 
construction, and the result of such examination is, in 
the highest degree, significant. 

Even a superficial study of the Japanese trade 
returns will show clearly the enormous importance to 
Japan of her communications in the China and Yellow 
Seas ; the tracks followed by her imports of iron ore, coal, 
rice, and beans from China; Manchuria, and Korea. 
For the rest, her imports follow either the trans- 
Pacific tracks, or the long route through the Dutch East 
Indies to India and Europe. The two long-distance 
routes are, in the main, alternative ; neither is absolutely 
vital in itself. The short sea tracks are of vital import- 
ance, and no obvious alternative offers itself for the 
supplies thus derived. 

These, then, are the purely defensive needs of Japan 
—command of the China and Yellow Seas; access, if 
possible, either to the North American or the European 
markets. Does the Japanese building programme 
suggest that offensive aims also are included ? 

First, a word as to the actual strength of the fleet. 
By the Washington Conference, Japan accepted the 
5:5:3 ratio in capital ships. Further, Japan, alone 
among the signatories, has cut down her whole pro- 
gramme on the strength of the Treaty. She was 
committed at the time to an extensive programme, to be 
completed by 1927; but after signature of the Treaty, 
the Japanese Government cut down the scheduled pro- 
gramme of light cruisers from nine to eight; of 
destroyers from 37 to 24; of submarines from 59 to 28. 

The present tonnage ratio in the lighter types is as 
follows:—Cruisers: Great Britain, 1.4; United States, 
1.0; Japan, 0.8. Destroyers: United States, 1.0; 
Great Britain, 0.6; Japan, 0.3. Submarines: United 
States, 1.0; Great Britain, 0.7; Japan, 0.3. What 
the relative strengths will be in 1928 it is impossible to 


say, because neither the British nor the American pro- 
gramme is sufficiently settled to allow of a definite fore- 
cast. So far as can be seen, the Japanese navy will then 
be about equal to the American in light cruisers; but 
very distinctly inferior to either the American or the 
British in destroyers and submarines. 

There seems, therefore, to be no evidence that the 
Japanese Government contemplate an attempt to redress 
the existing naval inferiority of Japan as compared with 
Great Britain and the United States. But the most 
striking feature of the Japanese fleet is not so much its 
tonnage strength as the character of the ships. In look- 
ing through a Japanese navy list it is impossible not to 
be impressed by the defensive character of the lighter 
types. First, the Japanese have carefully kept in com- 
mission a number of old ships, classed as “ coast defence 
vessels,’’ and of no conceivable value for offensive opera- 
tions. Second, while a large proportion of their cruisers 
are of recent date—for it was not until 1919 that they 
started on a programme of cruiser replacement—they 
are all of the five- to six-thousand ton type. The Japanese 
Admiralty seems, indeed, most reluctant to follow Great 
Britain, France, and the United States in building 
oceanic cruisers. The largest cruisers at present under 
construction are limited to 7,100 tons. Of the ten- 
thousand ton type only four are projected, and for two of 
these no money has yet been voted. Thirdly, more than 
half the destroyers are of the smaller type, suitable only 
for work in enclosed waters or narrow seas. Finally, 
the whole of the existing submarine flotilla is made up 
of boats of 1,000 tons or less, and even those under con- 
struction show no great increase in size. It seems clear 
that the Japanese Admiralty do not at present contem- 
plate disturbing an adversary’s oceanic communications 
by means of large submarine cruisers. Indeed, their 
whole construction policy to date appears to be dominated 
almost exclusively by the vital necessity of preventing 
an opponent from obtaining command of the China and 
Yellow Seas. For offensive purposes, or even for pro- 
tection of the long-distance routes, the Japanese fleet 
is ill-equipped. 

In these circumstances it seems absurd to credit 
Japan, as is sometimes done, with a desire to 
seize the Philippines or places still further afield. To 
overrun and hold the Philippines, Japan would 
require a somewhat increased battle-fleet, a con- 
siderable force of large oceanic cruisers, a squadron 
of coastal monitors, and a fleet of submarine cruisers tc 
operate against the communications between Manila 
and the American continent. At present all these are 
lacking. The threat to Australia, sometimes suggested, 
is, of course, still more illusory. 

There are two developments, however, that may, in 
the future, profoundly modify the Japanese programme. 
In the first place, the American naval staff have made 
elaborate plans for seizing the Japanese Pacific islands 
—left unfortified in compliance with the Washington 
Treaty—and so establishing a trans-oceanic bridge 
between America and the Philippines—and a strong 
naval force based on the Philippines would automatically 
sever the Japanese communications with the Dutch East 
Indies, India, and Europe. Major-General Lejeune, the 
officer in command of the Marine Corps, has explained 
these plans, with remarkable candour, to the Naval Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. After defining 
the most important function of the Marine Corps as the 
seizure of advanced bases, he proceeded : “‘ On both flanks 
of a fleet crossing the Pacific are numerous islands suit- 
able for utilization by an enemy for radio stations, avia- 
tion, submarine or destroyer bases. All must be mopped 
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up as progress is made.’’ These words will undoubtedly 
be read in Japan in conjunction with the agitation for 
a# large programme of oceanic cruisers of the type required 
for sustained oversea operations, and may well lead to a 
counter-agitation in Japan. 

In the second place, the Singapore scheme presents 
a potential menace of a similar kind. The Japanese 
people have shown themselves most unwilling to believe 
that Great Britain no longer puts faith in a continuance 
of the friendship which has formed the corner-stone of 
Japanese foreign policy; but from questions in the 
Japanese House of Representatives it is clear that the 
alarm is growing, and the scheme might, at any moment, 
be used in Japan as an argument to oppose further 
armament limitation. 

It is quite certain that neither the British nor the 
American people desire war with Japan. It is equally 
certain that the notions of strategy outlined by General 
Lejeune, and the policy involved in the Singapore scheme, 
must inevitably lead to an expansion in the ocean cruiser 
programmes of the two countries—almost inevitably 
replied to by Japan with a new programme of oceanic 
cruisers and large submarines. On these lines there is 
no hope for limitation of the minor types, and there is 
a dangerous menace to the peace of the world. 

The whole situation emphasizes Senator Borah’s view 
as to the urgency of the problem. It emphasizes as 
strongly the importance, to which we have already re- 
ferred, of obtaining from each country, as a preliminary 
to agreement, a definite, reasoned statement of its pre- 
sumed naval needs. It may be stated with some confi- 
dence that neither the British Admiralty nor the 
American Navy Board would care to table, at the pre- 
sent time, a programme such as must ultimately be 
required if the policies referred to above are to be pushed 
to their logical conclusion. Japanese naval policy to 
date suggests no desire to embark on 4 new programme 
of expansion unless the position created by the Washing- 
ton Conference is disturbed or undermined. If Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan can be induced, 
in the near future, to tabulate their requirements with 
the precision of the French naval law, it should be pos- 
sible to agree a limitation ratio for the lighter types that 
will not only relieve all countries of the financial burden 
of armament competition, but make sustained, large- 
scale, offensive operations in the Pacific so difficult to 
carry out that there would be little temptation to discuss 
them seriously. 

Time, however, is of the essence of the problem. We 
believe, for the reasons already stated, that the widely 
discussed idea of a Japanese naval menace will not bear 
examination. On the other hand, the present develop- 
ments in the Pacific threaten, if continued, to have a 
reflex action on Japanese policy that will add enormously 
to the difficulties of armament ljmitation. It is a matter 
of real urgency that the problem should be tackled before 
it becomes insoluble. 





IBANEZ v. ALFONSO XIII. 


HE popular Spanish novelist Vicente Blasco Ibaiiez 

has been trying to follow in ‘the immortal foot- 
steps of Zola. He has raised the cry of 

“ J’ Accuse ’’ against His Catholic Majesty Alfonso XIII. 
of Spain. He has written a book. The sequel has been 
like Mr. Dooley’s description of the Dreyfus Case. 
“ Ye're a liar,” is the answer of His Catholic Majesty, 
the Directorate, and all the machinery of ‘the Spanish 
Government. As far as the novelist is concerned they 


have not “thrun him out,’ because he was careful to 
be outside Spain before he launched his thunderbolt ; he 
had already, to quote Mr. Dooley again, “ started f’r 
th’ woods, pursued by his fellow-editors.’’ But there 
have been some curious attempts to “thrun out” the 
book. It was published in France, and though ordinarily 
books published in Paris are easily procurable in London, 
the inquisitive purchaser found that there was some 
mysterious impediment preventing the flow of Sefior 
Tbaiiez’s book from the French publisher to the London 
bookshop. No ban had been placed upon it, we were 
told, and no official pressure had been exercised, but— 
the book was not on sale. Was this the hidden hand? 
people began to ask themselves; but then they remem- 
bered that the hidden hand is notoriously German and 
not Spanish, that even the “ Morning Post ’’ had raised 
no protest ; they were reassured. 

For all that, we are grateful to an enterprising 
publisher who has now issued an English translation 
of Sefior Ibafiez’s book.* We can read his “ J’ Accuse ”’ 
for ourselves, and can now compare it with the apologias 
which, not infrequently, issue from the mouth of 
Alfonso XIII. or from his Ambassadors. We read King 
Alfonso’s defence long before we read Sefior Ibaiiez’s 
book ; it was a speech at a Cordova banquet, the full 
text of which was telegraphed by Reuter from Madrid, 
“released for publication after being held up for the 
prior approval of the Directory.’’ The King, like all 
good fighters, defended himself by attacking his enemy. 
He told us that Sefior Ibafiez was a traitor, because he 
was defaming the men who in Morocco were fighting and 
dying under the flag. He assured his people that he 
himself would die at his post. He prayed to God to 
enlighten the bad patriot, Sefior Ibafiez, and pardon 
him; and he gently told the novelist that it would be 
much better for him to spend his time in writing 
patriotic songs than in attacking Spanish soldiers who 
were dying for their country. 

Now that we can read the original “ J’ Accuse,’’ this 
defence appears most remarkable. There is no attack 
by the novelist on the men who are fighting and dying 
in Moroceo, but there is a violent attack upon Alfonso 
as the chief cause of their being made to fight and die 
there. Sefior Ibaiiez’s accusations are quite clear and 
precise, though they are written in a hectic manner which 
does not appeal to us. He states that the King was 
mainly responsible for the disaster in Morocco; that a 
Parliamentary inquiry was being made into the causes 
of that disaster, that a damaging report was being 
prepared by the Commission, and that, before the Com- 
mission could report, the King in collusion with the 
Generals overthrew the Constitution, dissolved the Cortez, 
and handed over the government to a Committee of 
Generals. 

Some people will say that the internal affairs of 
Spain have nothing to do with us, and in a sense this 
is true. But there is a sense in which it is not true. 
Both sides in this quarrel are in fact appealing to us for 
sympathy or at least judgment in their favour. Every 
editor in London knows that he is being bombarded 
with propaganda from both sides. Sefior [bafiez’s book 
is now published in English. On the other side Sefior 
Don Alphonso Merry del Val, Spanish Ambassador in 
London, delivers a speech to the London Commercial 
Club, and the verbatim report of it is sent round to the 
newspaper offices. It is worth studying. “I am not 
going to drag you into the field of Spanish party politics,”’ 
says the Ambassador, and promptly proceeds to do so 





*“ Alfonso XIII. Unmasked.” 


By Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. 
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by a long and violent attack upon Sefior Ibafiez. He 
concludes with a defence of Don Alfonso XIII. in terms 
of which the following sentence is an admirable example: 
“ Foaming waves of calumny and spite may lick the feet 
of the pedestal upon which he stands; they cannot 
overturn it.” 

We do not propose to give judgment in the case of 
Ibaiiez v. Alfonso, partly because we have not all the 
facts before us. But we will state our position quite 
clearly for the benefit of the propagandists who may be 
disposed to try to influence our judgment. We have an 
old-fashioned English prejudice against monarchs who 
connive at the upsetting of constitutions and the estab- 
lishment of military dictatorships ; government by feeble 
politicians may be bad, but it is not as bad as government 
by military juntas. The accusations of Sefior Ibaiiez 
are simple, specific, clear. They are not met either by 
the King’s speech at Cordova or by the Ambassador’s 
at the Trocadero. The Spanish Government can, so far 
as English newspapers and the English people are con- 
cerned, pursue one of two courses. It can ignore the 
accusations altogether, and in that case we should have 
nothing to say against it. But if it proposes to answer 
the charges, it will be well advised to do so clearly and 
specifically ; the answer which is no answer at all, which 
in fact misrepresents the original accusation, is, in our 
view, infinitely more damaging than the original 
accusation. 





ENGLAND'S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND. 


THE PARISH MEETING. 


HE Londoner lives neighbourless. His acquaint- 

ance with representative institutions is mainly 

theoretical. At the polling station he sees knots 

of his fellow electors, but he does not know a man or 

woman of them. If he visits the Borough Council every 
face is strange to him. 

As we sit on the forms in the schoolroom of our 
hamlet, on a spring evening, at the annual parish 
meeting, we all know one another, and know one 
another pretty thoroughly. There is nothing official 
about the smoky lamp, the parson at the schoolmistress’s 
desk, and the two farmers in the first row with pipes 
in their mouths. Three of us, two forms behind, make 
up the gathering. No theorizing about representative 
institutions here. We are the representative institution, 
and one of us, whom we know very well indeed, is our 
district councillor and poor law guardian—the two 
offices are nowadays combined. 

The gathering is really more important than I have 
made out. It is not only the parish meeting—the 
community is too small to have a parish council—but 
the annual parochial church council and the school 
managers’ meeting; and nobody seems quite clear just 
where each of them begins and leaves off, and just what 
is the measure of authority which each possesses. 

At the last parish meeting the parson-chairman 
forgot to get himself re-elected and nobody noticed the 
omission. The chairman before the parson’s time used 
to be the oldest farmer. The local assembly was 
constituted in this wise. On the night on which it was 
to be held the farmer went to old George’s cottage and 
the farmer’s son to old Henry’s, and got old George and 
old Henry to pull on their boots again and come with 
them. Arrived at the schoolroom, the farmer would say, 
“Now we want a chairman.’’ ‘‘ Do ’ee be chairman, 
George?’ said Henry. ‘‘Not I,’ said Henry. 
““ Well,’”’ said the farmer, ‘“‘I’ve usually been chair- 


man.’’ ‘‘ Of course, maister,’’ said Henry. ‘‘ Sartin’,”’ 
said George. And the chairman was elected. When the 
meeting was over the chairman gave a cigar to his son 
and the two other electors. 

The first business that was taken at our parish 
meeting—or was it the parochial council? for the life 
of me I am not sure, but I rather think it was the 
parish meeting—was the reading by the parson of the 
accounts, showing the distribution of the parish 
charities. These charities used to be given in kind. 


There was no end of bickering. So now they are: 


distributed in cash, and do, I am sure, as much harm 
as good. For, as everyone who likes to claim gets his 
or her share—a sovereign or so—the widows and the 
infirm feel that money goes to cottagers in reasonably 
comfortable circumstances that, were it given to them, 
would make a difference to their housekeeping. The 
money would certainly reach more deserving folk if the 
parson used the discretion he possesses under the 
bequests; but, by sharing out to everybody who 
asks for a share, he saves himself bother. His desire, 
his motto, his principle of life, a good deal of his 
religion, is ‘‘ not to cause trouble in the parish, not to 
hurt people’s feelings in any way,’’ and it usually lands 
him in trouble and the inflaming of several people’s 
feelings. 

If you ask me how far the hamlet has to go in social 
development before it will be ready to agree to the 
devotion of these comparatively useless charities to— 
shall we say?’—some ‘‘ object of public utility,’’ I say 
frankly that I do not know. 

The second business at the parish meeting was the 
choosing of an overseer of the poor. This is an office 
taken in turn by one of the farmers of the parish, which 
is, of course, more extensive than our hamlet. It is a 
thankless job. In one neighbouring parish a farmer’s 
son, in another a farmer’s daughter, undertakes the 
work for a small fee. In a third parish one farmer 
after the other does the collecting. In our parish the 
five farmers make up an annual purse of five pounds 
for the professional tax collector of the next town. 
For this reward, he gets in the rates, writes up the 
books of assessments, and fills up the various forms. The 
overseers—overseers because the overseer of the pre- 
ceding year serves with the new overseer—have simply 
to put their signatures where the professional has pen- 
cilled. They also see that various notices so signed 
by them are speared on a nail on a board in the church 
porch. 

As for the election of district councillor and poor 
law guardian, this took place not at the parish meeting, 
but at the close of an entertainment. As we were 
leaving the parson got up and said that he did not wish 
to serve any longer, and that he had a nomination paper 
with him and wanted nominations. No one responded 
in such a high matter. So ‘‘ the Reverend ”’ suggested 
somebody, and called 2 labourer and the wheelwright 
forward to be his candidate’s mover and seconder to the 
extent of signing the nomination form. Next day the 
form—as big as four pages of Toe Nation—was nailed 
up on the chestnut tree on the green. The paper hung 
there for a fortnight, and no other candidate came 
forward. Soa form from the clerk of the district council 
and poor law guardians—and of everything official or 
semi-official for miles round that has to have a clerk— 
duly announced to the candidate his attainment to the 
dignity for which he had been chosen, and threatened 
him that if he did not, within a month, sign, before 
the clerk or two fellow councillor-guardians, a declara- 
tion of acceptance, he would be fined a pound. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE incursion of Lord Balfour into the L.C.C. 
election was a characteristically irrelevant 
episode. His speech had little more bearing 
problem of London than upon the 
Mars, and its plain object was 
the purely political one of rallying the Conser- 
vative vote to the Municipal Reform standard. 
It is just thirty years since this method of 
bedevilling the question of London government was 
initiated by the late Lord Salisbury. He had the great 
landowner’s attitude towards the Metropolis as “ a city 
to sack,’’ and was incredibly ignorant of the municipal 
problem ; but he believed the Progressives, up till then 
led by Lord Rosebery, were dangerous Socialists, and 
he set himself to bring the dead weight of London Tory- 
ism to bear upon the election of the Council. It was 
twelve years before the task of convincing the London 
ratepayer that he must look to the Carlton Club for 
municipal leadership was achieved: but since 1907 the 
Salisbury policy has prevailed, and for nearly twenty 
years the vast issues of metropolitan government have 
been in cold storage. The City still remains entrenched 
like a little medieval fortress in the heart of the Metro- 
polis; unification, which repeated Commissions have 
declared to be the key to the reform of London govern- 
ment, is as far off as ever ; the housing question has been 
utterly neglected, the grotesque anomalies and 
inadequacies of electrical supply continue as a monstrous 


upon the 
geography of 


handicap on the industrial activities of London, the . 


question of the boundaries of the County Council has 
ceased to be named, and the wave of civic patriotism 
which made the great episode of the ’nineties memorable 
in the annals of municipal government, has entirely 
vanished. In this disastrous tale of reaction the policy 
of Labour has played its part. It helped the Tories 
to smash the Progresyive movement, and it has 
contributed nothing to supply its place, beyond an arid 
Socialism which only serves to establish the vested 


interests in power. 
* * * 


The hypothesis on which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
shattered his Government last autumn is itself being 
rudely shattered to-day. Mr. MacDonald assumed that 
the nominal Labour Party could be welded into a homo- 
geneous system if he made the destruction of the Liberals 
the party objective. It was a grotesque miscalculation 
which ignored the plain fact that the cleavage in the 
Labour ranks went down to the foundations of political 
thought and was beyond the surgery of ingenious com- 
promise. While the Government was in office the 
Communists were quite content with a situation which 
was creating an irreconcilable breach between Labour 
and the Liberals, and was enabling them to make the 
running in the country. They had Mr. Wheatley to 
represent them in the Government, and Mr. MacDonald’s 
fear of antagonizing them enormously strengthened their 
prestige and authority in the party. Now that the fiction 
on which Mr. MacDonald sought to build has collapsed, 
they are very rudely kicking away the ladder by which 
they had ascended and are declaring open war on the 
old gang. Mr. MacDonald’s policy of “ Let us pretend ”’ 
has broken down, for the rebels in his party will not 
let him pretend any longer. Through Mr. Wheatley 
they have formally repudiated Mr. MacDonald’s official 
support of Free Trade, and claim that the Labour Party 
is as much in favour of Protection as the Tories. The 
challenge on the major issue is for the moment eclipsed 
by the quarrel that has broken out on the subject of the 


cost of the Prince of Wales’s tour to South America, in 
which the whole attitude of the party to the monarchy 
is involved. And meanwhile the storm of words continues 
to rage between that “ humble follower of Lenin,’”’ Mr. 
A.J. Cook, secretary of the Miners’ Federation, and Mr. 
Frank Hodges, who insists that Mr. Cook’s inflammatory 
appeals to the miners will bring nothing but disaster 
to his clients. It is obvious that there is no possible 
accommodation between these violent antagonisms. 
They represent entirely irreconcilable points of view, and 
the disorders within the Labour Party will continue and 
develop until one faction or the other is in indisputable 
possession of the ship. Mr. Wheatley has the advantage 
which always belongs to the man who is engaged in 
bidding highest regardless of consequences, and he has 
no disposition to spare the old gang. By comparison 
with Mr. MacDonald, his stock has undoubtedly risen 
since the election. He is the unchallenged leader of the 
extreme faction, while Mr. MacDonald’s position shows 
no signs of recovery from the eclipse of the autumn 
election. There is still much bitterness of feeling in the 
party in regard to the calamitous strategy of that 
election, and the personal aloofness which was a source 
of strength as well as of weakness when Mr. MacDonald’s 
ascendancy was secure is a heavy handicap now that it 
is a matter of restoring a very battered reputation. 
* * * 

It is impossible to estimate the invisible results of 
an enterprise like the Wembley Exhibition. They need 
to be great if they are to balance the visible loss. The 
Government have probably done the best thing by 
increasing their guarantee in order to enable the 
Exhibition to be reopened this year, for it is hardly likely 
that the disastrous weather which played such havoc 
with the show last year will be repeated, and it has to 
be remembered that the deficit of £1,800,000 incurred 
last summer is largely represented by the cost of construc- 
tion, which is not a recurrent charge. For these reasons 
the increase of the Government guarantee from £500,000 
to £1,100,000 seems warranted on the calculation that 
the chances of mitigating the loss are in the circum- 
stances greater than the chances of increasing it. More- 
over, as the Overseas Dominions have in the end agreed 
to renew their interest in the undertaking, there was 
really no alternative in the matter. But it is well that 
a note of warning has been uttered in regard to the 
financial control of the Exhibition. With every allow- 
ance for the bad weather, the results were extraordinarily 
disappointing, and it is not easy to dissociate them from 
the revolution in the managemént which was engineered 
just before the Exhibition was opened. 


* * * 


The debate on the vote for a grant in aid of the 
Ulster Special Constabulary is a reminder that we have 
not done with the Irish question. The position is this. 
Under the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, the six 
counties, besides paying their own way, are bound to 
contribute towards Imperial expenses a sum of £8 mil- 
lions per year. This they have not been able to do, 
owing to the disturbed condition of the area, which has 
necessitated certain grants or remissions to them. On 
the other hand, the Free State is not bound to pay any 
Imperial contribution, but must pay such sum towards 
the National Debt as an impartial colonial may deter- 
mine. The tribunal for this purpose obviously cannot 
sit till the area of Northern Ireland is settled by the 
Boundary Commission, which has not yet concluded its 
labours. But then, what? The Free State firmly 
believes in the over-taxation of Ireland theory. It does 
not think that it will have to pay anything, and I doubt 
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whether it intends to pay anything. Mr. Dillon the 
other day said that the amount which the Free State 
would have to pay would be £100 millions, but he was 
jeered at for the impious thought. To impose any 
burden other than a negligible one might mean a Repub- 
lican triumph. In the, end, it may pay us to forgive 
this debt altogether. But in that case, what of Ulster? 
If we are to forgive the rebel South, shall we be able to 
deny forgiveness to the rebel North? If it brought 
union between North and South, the bargain might be 
a good one for England. If so, we should have the 
paradox that Ulster benefits more by the Breen-Collins 
gunmen than the Free State itself, just as Ulster bene- 
fited by the Irish Land War. Revolutions have curious 
results, but whatever the results, it seems the invariable 
function of England to bear whatever losses there are to 
be borne. 
- . * 

My recent reference to the deterioration of Egyptian 
cotton has led to the denial by two correspondents that 
the fact is due to the discharge of the skilled European 
technical staff. It is stated that the staff remains. I 
have only to repeat, on absolutely undeniable authority, 
that the majority of this staff, and the more distinguished 
majority, have either gone or are going. No doubt other 
causes have contributed to the present crisis in the 
supply, but the reduction of the technical staff is cer- 
tainly a primary reason. As to the fact of the 
deterioration there is no doubt. I have before me the 
market reports for Egyptian cotton for this month, and 
they furnish indisputable evidence that the finer grades, 
which are so vital to the Lancashire trade, have seriously 
diminished. For example, the report for February ist 
says: “ The medium and higher grades have now become 
80 scarce as to render prices almost nominal. More often 
than not fancy prices are demanded and paid by the 
buyer for good staple lots of pure Sakel.”’ 

x * * 

Not Sweden only, but humanity at large, is poorer 
by the death of Hjalmar Branting. He was, before 
everything else, a good European and in him the cause of 
the League of Nations has lost one of its most devoted 
supporters. He was a large man with a gentle manner, 
who seemed to warm the atmosphere with a natural 
generosity and benevolence, and to resolve all problems 
by a sweet reascnableness that kept the mind open and 
receptive. His modesty and simplicity led one at first 
rather to underrate his intellectual power, which was 
considerable, but it was the beauty of his character and 
the serenity of his mind that were the real source of 
his remarkable influence on others. He had a deep and 
passionate love of this country, and it was that fact, 1 
think, which accounted largely for his strong devotion 
to the cause of the Allies. Certainly no one else did so 
much to keep the very delicate balance in Sweden inclined 
to that cause during the war. 

* * * 

With possibly the exception of Lord Eversley, who 
retains into his ninety-fourth year the acutest interest 
in public affairs, Mr. Joseph Rowntree, who died this 
week, at the age of eighty-eight, was probably the most 
remarkable survivor of the long past. His intellectual 
vigour, almost to the end, was extraordinary, and he 
preserved an unabated enthusiasm for all the causes 
that had occupied his busy life. There was in him an 
unusual fusion of the idealist and the realist, and his 
dreams were always kept within the firm grasp of an 
instructed and practical genius. He never grew old 
spiritually, and his mind remained fresh and accessible 
to new ideas to the end. Few Englishmen of the last 
century have left behind them a more remarkable body 
of achievement in the realm of social practice and 
experiment. 


A. G. G. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE PROTOCOL. 

Smr,—Mr. McNair’s valuzble letter last week clears up 
a number of important points. May I add one word to 
what I have said before concerning his concrete proposal 
for a conference to devise machinery for the alteration by 
pacific means of the international status quo? Mr. McNair 
desires to make dependent upen the results of his conference 
a great scheme which will bring a measure of reduction and a 


rigid limitation of national armaments, and will secure 


immensely valuable developments of the structure of inter- 
national society, such as the obligatory jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court. Since a great part of the world is 
anxious to secure these measures of progress at once, is it 
not incumbent upon Mr. McNair, although he repudiates 
the task, not only to propose a conference, but to suggest 
some plan by which it can achieve its purpose? Up to the 
present moment no such plan has been put forward which 
does not involve as a necessary consequence the changing of 
territorial frontiers by majority vote and against the will of 
the States primarily concerned. Mr. McNair now admits 
that this is not practical politics, but he makes no sug- 
gestion as to any other method by which his purpose can 
be accomplished. In defining the object of his conference 
he proposes nothing to which every State has not already 
a right under Article 19 of the Covenant, except a vague 
reference to an ultimate right of war. To secure such a 
right of war he would have to amend Article 10 of the 
Covenant, which has already abolished the right to change 
the territorial or political status quo by force of arms. 

There is ground, as I have tried to show, for holding 
that no theoretically sound political machinery for changing 
the status quo by pacific means can be devised until majority 
voting becomes practical politics in the society of States; 
and that such voting will not be possible until the right of 
war has been effectually abolished for a considerable time. 
If this be so, nothing can so retard the achievement of Mr. 
McNair’s purpose as a righi of war of any kind, and the 
total abolition of any such right by the Protocol as it 
stands is the first and vital step that must be taken. But 
in the hope of showing that we are not bigoted, may I say 
that I believe many supporters of the Protocol would, 
though with reluctance, accept any of the following interim 
devices, provided Continental opinion, upon which a 
successful solution primarily depends, were also willing to 
accept them? 

First, your own suggestion of a time limit of fifteen 
years. This I think by far the best and most likely to 
receive acceptance. 

Second, a right of individual withdrawal such as is 
allowed by Article 1 of the Covenant. 

Third, a provision that the guarantee of the Protocol 
will not be given to any State which refuses to accept a 
recommendation for the alteration of the status quo, pro- 
vided that recommendation be made unanimously except 
for the parties. This proposal, which might involve 
amending Article 10, was actually put forward by the British 
Delegation in their first draft of the Covenant sent, on 
January 20th, 1920, to President Wilson in Paris, and since 
published by Mr. Ray Stannard Baker.—Yours, &c., 


P. J. Nort Baker. 


Str,—My friend Mr. Flint confuses the “ taking the 
law into his own hands,” which I said is forbidden to 
individuals within a nation, with resistance to a 
burglarious or murderous attack in order to “ preserve his 
own life,” which is not forbidden, and would not be con- 
demned by any court of justice. Nor is similar resistance 
forbidden to any State by the Protocol. It only seeks to 
ensure that other States should at once come to its assistance 
against the “ aggressor.” 

The case which Mr. Flint fears of France and Germany 
going to war and each refusing to arbitrate is a contingency 
(I hope an improbable one) which is no more likely to arise 
under the Protocol than under the Covenant which we have 
signed, and the difficulty of the League would be no greater 
than it is now. 

As to your note to my letter of February 7th, which 
Mr. McNair endorses. I fail to find in the Protocol any 
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provision which takes out of the jurisdiction of Articles XI. 
to XV. of the Covenant any class of dispute now amenable 
to it. Moreover, Article 19 of the Protocol distinctly says 
that, “ except as expressly provided by its terms, the present 
Protocol shall not affect in any way the rights and obliga- 
tions of the Members of the League as determined by the 
Covenant.”—Yours, &c., 


Scarborough, February 21st. 


W. S. RowntTREE. 


“A BALTIC LEAGUE ?” 


Smr,—Mr. Robert Machray, in pleading for the Baltic 
States (Poland, Latvia, Esthonia, and Finland) as against 
Russia (THE Nation, February 14th, p. 675), writes :— 





‘* Six years have passed since these States achieved their 
independence and maintained it against the assaults of 
Soviet Russia.” 

Kindly allow me to state that the history of those 
countries in the last six years does but record one relatively 
“ long and sanguinary struggle,” namely, of Poland against 
Soviet Russia. Let me remind Mr. Machray of the facts 
in the case. After frontier bickerings between Poland and 
Soviet Russia, M. Tshitsherin offered, in the autumn of 
1919, to make peace with Poland on her own terms. 
M. Paderewski, on the advice of the peace-loving Allied 
Powers, flatly rejected the offer, and collected large forces 
for a big offensive. On April 7th, 1920, the Polish advance 
began, and, meeting with no resistance, moved rapidly on 
to Kiev (May 8th). It was only at that moment that 
Soviet Russia, having finally defeated Koltchak and 
Denikin, the friends of the peace-loving Allied Powers, was 
able to face M. Pilsudzki’s forces and drive them headlong 
beyond the frontier. These are the facts, undeniable facts, 
which Mr. Machray can at any time verify, but on which 


he is quito silent, preferring rather to advance rumours and _ 


speculations as to the wickedness of the Soviet Republics, 
so that it might “ not be surprising if the Baltic States did 
form an anti-Bolshevik block definitely hostile to Soviet 
Russia ’’—Yours, &c., M. Bern. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


Str,—The position of many of the younger generation 
who are genuinely interested in social reform, and who 
desire to see one great progressive party, is not enviable. 
They are faced by the alternatives of either joining the 
Labour Party, with whom they sympathize, but cannot 
wholeheartedly support, or of remaining within the Liberal 
Party, where the hope of finding an inspiring progressive 
policy seems to be daily diminishing. I am convinced that 
amongst these there is a growing dissatisfaction with the 
public utterances of many of the Liberal leaders, and I ques- 
tion whether the results of the recent Liberal Convention 
have in any way diminished this dissatisfaction. I per- 
sonally feel the position acutely, because the last two years 
have thrown me into intimate contact with working-class 
conditions in one of our great industries—that of the engin- 
eering trade—and it has been possible for me 
Socialism in the making. 

Have we not heard too much of the organization of 
the Liberal Party and too little of Liberalism ?—Yours, &c., 


T. G. N. Hapane. 


to sec 


JAMES BOSWELL. 
Sir,—Permit me to add a note to Mr. Strachey’s 
instructive summary (THE Nation, January 3lst) of the 
features of James Boswell’s nature and inner history, for 
he cannot be fully understood unless he is studied from the 
psychopathic side 
Mr. Strachey points out correctly that “even in the 
noon of his happiness, there were sudden clouds. Hypo- 
chondria seized him ; he would wake in the night ‘ dreading 
annihilation, or being thrown into some horrible state of 
being.’ His conscierice would not leave him alone; he was 
attacked by disgraceful illnesses ; he felt like a man ordered 
for ignominious execution.” These are the common symptoms 
of melancholia, regarding which disorcer he consulted Dr. 
Johnson, himself a victim, who gave him excellent advice. 
Boswell suffered from periodic attacks of morbid depression, 





and it is well known to those who have made a study of 
psychopathology that such attacks are almost invariably 
accompanied by similar recurring attacks of a converse 
emotional phase, that of morbid elation, a reaction resembling 
in character the swing of the pendulum. Boswell was no 
exception to the rule. But, whereas everyone recognizes 
depression at once and regards it correctly as a form of ill- 
health, very few recognize the phase of elation. Nor is it 
regarded as a condition of mental ill-health, either by the 
individual himself or by others. Anything done in this phase 
that is discreditable is put down without hesitation to folly 
or to vice, by those who have not recognized its presence. 

The characteristic symptoms of this phase of manic 
elation correspond closely to those of a mild degree of 
intoxication and of childishness. The patient is well pleased 
with himself (fascinated with everything to do with him- 
self), he enjoys self-display (imperial blue suit lined with 
rose and costume of a Corsican chieftain), and he has com- 
plete self-confidence. Ideas flow freely and the tongue is 
ready. There is an impairment of judgment in matters 
relating to self, briefly described as a loss of common sense, 
so that the patient makes a fool of himself (“a buffoon ’’) 
without knowing it. There is also loss of self-control so 
that he drinks to excess, he leads a loose life, and he is 
extravagant (“ a lecher, a drunkard,” and “ a spendthrift ”). 
These symptoms fit in so well with the account we have of 
Boswell’s behaviour at certain times, that, taken in con- 
junction with his recognized periodic attacks of depression, 
we must conclude that he suffered from that form of mental 
disturbance called Cyclothymia, in which these morbid emo- 
tional states occur in cycles. A more extreme or acute form 
of this disorder has been long known as Folie Circulaire and 
Manic-Depressive Insanity. It must be added that there 
are intervals between these morbid phases, of longer 
or shorter duration, in which the state of the 
emotions is quite normal. It is then that the real per- 
sonality is to be found, and not during either a depressed 
or an elated phase. 

Cyclothymia is a form of mental disturbance which may 
occur in those with the finest brains; and in spite of the 
evidence of his childish conduct, his loss of self-control as 
regards wine, women, and money, and his buffoonery, there 
is undoubted evidence that Boswell possessed a fine intellect 
and clear vision, as well as literary ability. His manic feel- 
ings and conduct, when set down in cold print, are puerile 
and contemptible, but do these represent the true Boswell, 
the friend of the wise Johnson? Are they not merely the 
periodic and transient displays of an emotional disorder 
alternating with depression ? 

What a debt we owe to our psychopaths !—Yours, &c., 


' GeorcE M. Robertson. 
The University, Edinburgh. 
February 2nd, 1925. 


“THE END OF THE OLD AUSTRIA.” 

Sir,—I do not usually reply to obviously inaccurate 
criticism, but in fairness to the publishers of my translation 
of Count Burian’s Memoirs I think I should point out that, 
as stated in my Prefatory Note, all speeches and dispatches 
made in English have been quoted in the original English 
in which they were made. 

The Austrian Minister in London obtained for me a 
copy of the original American dispatch to Count Burian 
regarding the export of war material from America. 

The Librarian of the Foreign Office wrote personally 
to our Ambassador at Washington, who obtained for me the 
necessary information from the State Department for obtain- 
ing copies of the official American translations of Count 
Burian’s dispatches, and ‘for obtaining the originals of 
President Wilson’s speeches. 

I should be glad of evidence in support of your 
reviewer's remarks as to my lack of classical scholarship. 
My academic career, cut short when I joined the Army in 
1914, was, no doubt, less distinguished than his, but should 
have been adequate for the purpose as I was a scholar of 
Westminster and an exhibitioner of Christ Church.— 
Yours, &c., 

Brian Lunn. 

50, Manchester Street, W.1. 

February 10th, 1925. 
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REFLECTIONS ON “SEMELE” 


By ROGER FRY. 


though she does seem to have been rather a climb- 

ing minx, needing all the antipathy which Juno 
evokes to set her in a favourable light; nor reflections 
on the lady who took the part at Cambridge. Indeed, I 
wonder how Opera ever is criticized. Who can know 
enough of music, the optic and scenic arts, choreography 
and poetry ever to criticize an opera, and who ever heard 
of four critics co-operating? But “Semele’’ suggests 
certain esthetic speculations on the possibility and nature 
of Opera as a form of art which interest me, and that is 
my excuse for rushing in. 

As a young man I spent so many years trying to 
avoid the odium which my inveterate dislike of nearly all 
Wagner’s operas, except the ‘‘ Meister Singers,’’ natur- 
ally brought upon me from my contemporaries that I 
began to question whether the Opera is a possible 
genuine form of art, or only a jumbling together of 
different arts, leaving now one and now another sticking 
out in either pleasurable or painful prominence. In 
those old Wagner operas, for instance, the visual sense 
was outraged at every turn by the monstrous and pre- 
tentious bad taste of form and colour. It was evident 
that one must, to begin with, get over that. Then, 
again, it was almost certain that one could hardly expect 
to find many figurants who could sing such difficult 
music well, and who possessed, over and above that, 
the art of beautiful or significant gesture. 

So that gradually one whittled it down, not without 
the painful effort of a willed insensibility to sight, to 
words and music arranged in dramatic sequence. But 
even then difficulty beset me. In the high pitch of 
dramatic tension which Wagner’s themes implied, the 
tempo of passionate speech seemed to me to be altogether 
at variance with any possible tempo of the analogous 
musical development. In so far as one was really inter- 
ested in drama one began to be impatient at the slowness 
of the music, which, of course, was absurd, seeing that 
the only really important esthetic event was, so evidently, 
the music itself. 

In fact, these operas put to me with almost painful 
insistence this question of the mixture of the arts. Is 
there really such a thing as a true song? That is to say 
such a setting of words, in themselves esthetically moving, 
to music, also in itself esthetically significant, that both 
are apprehended at once, not only in their full signifi- 
cance, but mutually exalted by the co-operation of the 
other. It is fairly clear that anything at all like great 
poetry must be lessened by any other way of pronouncing 
the words than that of beautiful speech. In that direc- 
tion, there must be loss of poetical beauty, however the 
words are set, since the intonation of music must always 
distort in some way the rhythmic quality of verse and the 
speech emphasis of words. A probable explanation of 
the song, then, may be that the words are to some extent 
sacrificed to the music. Their function is accessory, 
namely, to suggest to the mind a channel along which 
the much vaguer and more general emotions of music 
may flow. It may be doubted if people who have a full 
appreciation of music ever feel dissatisfied at the vague- 
ness, the want of outline or clearly marked direction, 
of the emotions aroused by musical form, but probably 
many people who are put by music into an emotional 
state do feel a kind of comfort and relief at having some 
intelligible idea or known object around which to weave 
them, or let us say a channel into which to conduct this 


N= of course, reflections on the lady herself, 


wide-spreading welter of emotion. Words will supply 
this, but in supplying it they have to sacrifice their 
essential poetical significance. 

I can, of course, imagine, what I understand the 
Greeks practised, the other alternative mixture, in which 
the words of the poem are regarded as the fundamental 
esthetic substance and music could be used as an accom- 
panying stimulant. Such a “ melodrama ’’ may be quite 
conceivable. In that case the whole attention would be 
fixed on the poetic sequence, but there would be a kind of 
physiological exaltation of feeling-tone brought about by 
a vague musical accompaniment which does not ever lay 
claim to our conscious attention. 

So that the mixture must apparently be of such a 
kind that there is really only one esthetic substance, the 
rest being merely ancillary, either, so to speak, a 
mechanical support for the musical emotions or a 
physiological stimulant, a drug to heighten the 
sensibility. 

But in all these cases we have been considering 
emotion at a high pitch of tension, and, indeed, the 
Wagner operas made one suspect that this might be an 
important element in the problem, since it appeared, to 
me at least, that it was precisely at the moments of 
greatest dramatic intensity that the mixture became 
least manageable. In them the poignancy of both words 
and music set up a painful conflict of attention. On the 
other hand, it was quite clear that that conflict was far 
less in the ‘‘ Meister Singers ’’ and disappeared alto- 
gether in great parts of Mozart’s operas, where the ten- 
sion was lower, and most of all where the treatment was 
most playful and least intense. 

And now that I have seen ‘‘ Semele ’’ I am con- 
verted to the idea of Opera being a possible art-form. 
I was told by people of taste that Congreve’s words were 
absurdly bad. I found them perfectly suited to their 
purpose. Congreve was so great a literary artist, had 
so clear a sense of stage presentment, and, I must sup- 
pose, so good an understanding of this problem of song, 
that he knew exactly where to keep his emotional pitch. 
He knew that any intense poetical quality of words 
must either be lost in song or must intrude impertinently 
on the musical effect, so he gave to his words just as 
much generality and colourlessness as was consistent 
with clear sense and good writing. No doubt this was 
particularly easy to a seventeenth-century writer, since 
his generation had reacted from the sharp poetical accent 
of the Elizabethans, and in their desire for greater ele- 
gance and lucidity in the general structure had seen fit 
to flatten and smooth out the texture of their verse. 
Emotionally, too, they liked to keep at a distance from 
life, to present everything in those more generalized 
terms which enabled them to be fitted easily into a single 
well-knit pattern. Sharpness of character and poig- 
nancy of emotion—the very essence of Shakespearian 
drama—had had their day, and were sedulously avoided. 

So Congreve found no difficulty in taking up an 
attitude towards the story of Semele which is admirably 
exhibited in the opening sentence of his argument: 
‘* After Jupiter’s amour with Europa, the daughter of 
Agenor, King of Phoenicia, he again incenses Juno by a 
new affair in the same family, viz., with Semele, niece to 
Europa and daughter to Cadmus, King of Thebes.’’ 

We need have no fear, after that, that Juno’s 
jealousy, Jupiter’s omnipotence, Semele’s passion or her 
sad combustion at an early age will be taken very 
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seriously. It is certain that we are not going to be 
harrowed or even deeply moved, except by the pure 
delight of finding music and words happily blended and 
just enough dramatic movement set agoing as will allow 
of the pleasing contrast of many diverse musical effects, 
and yet not even these so absorbing but that a fair 
spectacle of ritual processions, pastoral dances, and 
divine apparitions can be held at the same moment by the 
unjaded attention. 

And so Congreve’s words start the game in exactly 
the right key. They always express the most obvious, 
least recondite, least characterful emotions clothed in 
language which is perfectly clear and as unemphatic as 
possible. The libretto seems to me a literary masterpiece, 
not indeed taken by itself, as poetry, but becoming, when 
read with an idea of the music, a masterpiece of literary 
self-obliteration. So we have such admirable song words 
as ‘‘ Where’er you walk,’’ where one little tiny, trans- 
parent conceit is expanded at sufficient length and 
exposed with sufficient obviousness to allow the music 
time for all its unhasting effects. It is precisely because 
as poetry it is so tenuous and flimsy in texture that it is 
so suitable to give Handel his chance. 

Or take again :— 


“ But hark! the heav’nly sphere turr.s round, 
And silence now is drown’d 
In ecstasy of sound. : 
How on a sudden the still air is charm’d. 
As if all harmony were just alarm’d! 
And every soul with transport fill’d, 
Alternately is thaw’d and chill’d.”’ 
The poetry, by no means despicably written, makes so 
little claim on the attention that music has it all its own 
way, and yet takes its clue from the words and derives 
from them a certain clearly felt direction. 
Or this for a four-part song :— 
“ Capmus: Why dost thou thus untimely grieve 
And all our solemn rites profane? 
Can he, or she, thy woes relieve? 
Or I? Of whom dost thou complain? 
“Ino: Of all; but all, I fear, in vain. 
“ ArHamas: Can I thy woes relieve? 
“ Semeze: Can I assuage thy pain? ”’ 


&c., &c., for the musician can make his mimes repeat 
these vaguely pathetic questions and answers for as long 
as ever he sees fit without our dramatic feelings growing 
the least bit impatient. 

The great secret of ‘ Semele ’’ is that everyone keeps 
his distance from the others and all from the too poignaat 
emotions of real life. We are always suspended in a 
delightfully unreal world with just enough vague refer- 
ences to sublimated and almost conventional emotions to 
give variety, movement, and rhythmical accumulation to 
the esthetic effects of music and colour and moving human 
forms. 

Then Handel came along and took all that Congreve 
offered, and, though he had clearly been left free to fill 
the grand réle, to be the essential esthetic creator, even 
he did not presume. He kept his music well in hand, 
and, though he had much the largest liberty of anyone, 
he knew he might not do quite, what he would if he were 
all alone. If the poetry must be almost ‘ridiculously 
simple the musical composer must not, after all, be too 
profound. Though we have far more attention free for 
music than for anything else, we have not quite our whole 
attention ; sense and sight still occupy a corner of it. And 
so Handel’s music is all through of a lucidity and accepta- 
bility, of a melodious ease of flow, that makes it at once 
intelligible even to the only half-musical ear. And 
Handel, too, keeps, I think, the same humorous aloof- 
ness from dramatic intensity that Congreve did. They 
don’t, together, exactly make fun of the story, but they 


treat it with that kind of indulgent, amused condescen- 
sion which we give to the world of pleasant make-believe. 

Alas! as it was done at Cambridge, one cannot say 
that the opportunities for the visual arts were as fully 
exploited. Not, of course, that one’s esthetic sense was 
violently outraged as in the old Wagner operas. It was 
all too make-shift and unpretentious for that, but the real 
chance was missed. Why, one wondered, why on earth 
dig up these archaic Greek figures in all their grotesque 
austerity when we wanted to be in a more playful mood? 
Surely the thing to do was to take the worst, the most 
florid and decadent Greco-Roman style and give it a 
strong flavour of Baroque fantasy and extravagance. 
Veronese architecture, surely, not pre-historic, and 
soldiers like Tiepolo’s Roman soldiers, not even Man- 
tegna’s, still less the black-figured vases. What fun 
they might have had! 

But there all the same (and how grateful I am for it) 
was enough to make one see what Opera may safely be 
and what, I rather guess, human limitations being what 
they are, it can scarcely transcend. But why not be 
contented with three or four hours’ pure enjoyment, even 
if we are left with no tremendous or overwhelming 
spiritual experience? Anyway, the attempt to get that 
and miss it is a far greater waste of time. 





CONXOLUS, 
By ALDOUS HUXLEY. 


O know what everybody else knows—that Virgil, 
for example, wrote the AZneid, or that the sum 
of the angles of a triangle is equal to two right 

angles—is rather boring and undistinguished. If you 
want to acquire a reputation for learning at a cheap 
rate, it is best to ignore the dull and stupid knowledge 
which is everybody’s possession and concentrate on some- 
thing odd and out of the way. Instead of quoting 
Virgil, quote Sidonius Apollinaris, and express loudly 
your contempt of those who prefer the court poet of 
Augustus to the panegyrist of Avitus, Majorianus, and 
Anthemius. When the conversation turns on “Jane 
Eyre’’ or “ Wuthering Heights ’’ (which of course you 
have not read), say you infinitely prefer “The Tenant 
of Wildfell Hall.’’ When Doune is praised, pooh-pooh 
him and tell the praiser that he should read Gongora. 
At the mention of Raphael, make as though to vomit 
outright (though you have never been inside the Vati- 
can); the Raphael Mengses at Petersburg, you will say, 
are the only tolerable paintings. In this way you will 
get the reputation of a person of profound learning and 
the most exquisite taste. Whereas, if you give proof of 
knowing your Dickens, of having read the Bible, the 
English classics, Euclid, and Horace, nobody will think 
anything of you at all. You will be just like every- 
body else. 

The extreme inadequacy of my education has often 
led me, in the course of my journalistic career, to adopt 
these tactics. I have written airily of the remote and 
odd in order to conceal my ignorance of the near and 
classical. The profession of a literary journalist is not 
one that greatly encourages honesty. Everything con- 
spires to make him a charlatan. He has no leisure to 
read regularly or with purpose ; at the same time review- 
ing makes him acquainted with a mass of fragmentary 
and miscellaneous information. He would be a prodigy 
of intellectual integrity if he did not reproduce it in his 
own articles, casually and with confidence, as though 
each queer item were an outlying promontory of the vast 
continent of his universal knowledge. Moreover, the 
necessity under which he labours of always being read- 
able tempts him at all costs to be original and unusual. 
Is it to be wondered at if, knowing five lines each of 
Virgil and Apollinaris, he prefers to quote the latter? Or 
if, knowing none of Virgil, he turns his ignorance into a 
critical virtue and lets it be understood that the best 
minds have now gone on from Maro to Sidonius? 
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In the monastery of Subiaco, which lies in that 
remote back of beyond behind Tivoli, there are, among 
many other things of beauty and historical interest, a 
number of frescoes by a thirteenth-century master, un- 
known except as the author of these works, called 
Conxolus. The name is superb and could not be im- 
proved. Majestic and at the same time grotesque, un- 
common (indeed, for all I know, unique) and easily 
memorable, it is a name which seems by right to belong 
to a great man. Conxolus: at the sound of those rich 
syllables the cultured person has a vague, uncomfortable 
feeling that he ought to know what they connote. Is it 
a battle? or scholastic philosophy? or a heresy? or what? 
Learning, after a moment’s agonizing suspense (during 
which he is uncertain whether his interlocutor will let 
out the secret or force him to confess his ignorance), that 
Conxolus was a painter, the cultured person confidently 
plunges. “Such a marvellous artist!’’ he rapturously 
exclaims. 

The old journalistic Adam is not quite dead within 
me, and I know my cultured society. The temptation 
was strong. I would preach Conxolus to a benighted 
world and, exalting him as an artist, exalt myself at 
the same time as an art critic. And how cheaply! For 
the price of three gallons of petrol, ten francs of post- 
cards and tips, and an excellent lunch, with trout, at 
Tivoli, I should have made myself completely master 
of my subject and established my Kunstforscher’s reputa- 
tion. No tiresome journeys to far-away galleries in 
search of the master’s minor works, no laborious read- 
ing of German monographs. Just this one extremely 
agreeable trip to the Upper Anio, this forty minutes’ walk 
uphill, this little trot round Saint Benedict’s first her- 
mitage—and that was all. I would go back to London, 
I would write some articles, or even a little book, with 
handsome reproductions, about the master. And when, 
in cultured society, people talked of Duccio or Simone 
Martini, I should smile from the height of my superiority. 
‘“ They are all very well, no doubt. But when one 
has seen Conxolus. . . .’? And I should go on talking 
of his tactile and olfactory values, his magistral treat- 
ment of the fourth dimension, his exquisitely subtle use 
of repoussoirs and that extraordinary mastery of colour 
which enabled him to paint all the flesh in his pictures 
in two tones of ochre, impure purple and goose-turd 
green, And my auditors (terrified, as all the frequenters 
of cultured society always are, of being left behind in 
the international race) would listen with grave avidity. 
And they would leave me, triumphantly conscious that 
they had scored a point over their rivals, that they had 
entered a new swim from which all but the extremely 
select were excluded, that their minds were dressed in 
a fashion that came straight from Paris (for of course 
I should give them to understand that Derain and 
Matisse entirely agreed with me); and from that day 
forth the name of Conxolus, and with it my name, would 
begin to reverberate, crescendo, with an ever-growing 
rumour of admiration, in all the best drawing-rooms, 
from Euston to the World’s End. 

The temptation was strong; but I wrestled with it 
heroically and at last had the mastery. I decided that I 
would not pervert the truth for the sake of any reputa- 
tion, however flattering, for critical insight and dis- 
crimination. For the truth, alas! is that our unique 
and high-sounding Conxolus is an entirely negligible 
painter. Competent and well trained; but no more. 
His principal merit consists in the fact that he lived in 
the thirteenth century and worked in the characteristic 
style of his period. He painted in the decadent 
Byzantine manner which we, arguing backwards from 
sixteenth-century Florence instead of forwards from 
sixth-century Ravenna, miscall “ primitive.’’ It is in 
this, I repeat, that his principal merit consists—at any 
rate for us. For a century ago his primitiveness would 
have aroused only derision and pity. We have changed 
all that nowadays; and so thoroughly that there are 
many young people who, in their anxiety not to be 
thought old-fashioned, regard all pictures bearing a 
close resemblance to their subjects as highly suspicious, 
and, unless guaranteed chemically pure by some recog- 
nized esthetic authority, a priori ridiculous. To these 


ascetics all natural beauty, when reproduced by art, is 
damnable. A beautiful woman accurately painted is 
“ chocolate-boxy ’’; a beautiful landscape mere poetry. 
If a work of art is obviously charming, if it moves at 
first sight, then, according to these people, it must also 
necessarily be bad. This doctrine applied to music has 
led to the exaltation of Bach, even Bach in his most 
mechanical and soulless moments, at the expense of 
Beethoven. It has led to the dry, ‘‘ classical ’’ way of 
playing Mozart, who is sup to be unemotional 
because he is not vulgarly emotional, like Wagner. It 
has led to steam-organ-like performances of Handel and | 
senseless bellowings of Palestrina. And the absurd 
young, in reaction against the sentimentalities and lach- 
rymose idealisms which they imagine to have character- 
ized the later Victorian age, being left absolutely 
unmoved by these performances, have for that very 
reason applauded them as being in the highest degree 
artistic. 

It is the same in painting: the muddier the colours, 
the more distorted the figures, the higher the art. There 
are hundreds of young painters who dare not paint, 
realistically and charmingly, even if they could, for 
fear of losing the esteem of the young connoisseurs who 
are their patrons. True, good painters paint well and 
express all they have to say whatever convention they 
may use; and indifferent painters paint indifferently in 
all circumstances. It ought, therefore, to give us no 
concern whatever if indifferent young painters do prefer 
distortion and muddy colouring to gaiety, realism, and 
charm. It does not seriously matter how they paint. 
At the same time, the world did get a certain amount of 
entertainment out of its indifferent painters in the past, 
when they did their best to imitate Nature and tell 
stories. It got faithful copies of beautiful objects; it 
got documents and pictorial notes; it got amusing anec- 
dotes and comments on life. These things might not 
be great pictures; but they were, at any rate, worth 
something, for they had an other than esthetic value. 
Aiming as he does at some mythical ideal of pure 
estheticism, to which all but form is sacrificed, the young 
talentless painter of the present time gives us nothing 
but boredom. For his pictures are not good pictures, 
and they do not make amends for their badness by 
reminding us of pleasing objects; they have not even 
the merit of being documents or comments ; they do not 
even tell a story. In a word, they have nothing to 
recommend them. From being an entertainer, the 
second-rate artist (if he happens also to be ‘‘ advanced ’’) 
has become an intolerable bore. 

The young’s mistrust of realism does not apply only 
to contemporary art; it is also retrospective. Of two 
equally untalented artists of the past, youth unhesitat- 
ingly prefers the man who is least realistic, most ‘‘ primi- 
tive.’’ | Conxolus is admired above his seventeenth- 
century counterpart, simply because his figures remind 
one of nothing that is charming in Nature, because he is 
innocent of light and shade, because the composition is 
rigidly symmetrical, and because the emotional content 
of his ardently Christian pictures has, for us, completely 
evaporated, leaving nothing that can evoke in our 
bosoms the slightest sentiment of any kind, with the 
single exception of those famous esthetic emotions which 
the young so studiously cultivate. 

True, the convention in which the seventeenth- 
century Italian painters worked was an intolerable one. 
The wild gesticulations with which they filled their pic- 
tures, in the hope of artificially creating an atmosphere 
of passion, are fundamentally ludicrous. The baroque 
style and the kindred romantic style are the two styles 
best fitted in the nature of things for the expression of 
comedy. Aristophanes, Rabelais, Nashe, Balzac, 
Dickens, Rowlandson, Goya, Doré, Daumier, and the 
nameless makers of grotesques all over the world and at 
every period—all practitioners of pure comedy, whether 
in literature or in art, have employed an extravagant, 
baroque, romantic style. Naturally; for pure comedy 
is essentially extravagant and enormous. Except in 
the hands of prodigious men of genius (such as Marlowe 
and Shakespeare, Michelangelo and Rembrandt) this 
style, when used for serious purposes, is ludicrous. 
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Almost all baroque art and almost all the kindred 
romantic art of a later epoch are grotesque, because 
the artists (not of the first order) are trying to express 
something tragic in terms of a style essentially comic. 
In this respect the works of the ‘‘ primitives ’’—even 
of the second-rate primitives—are really preferable to 
the works of their seicento descendants. For in their 
pictures there is no fundamental incongruity between 
the style and subject. But this is a negligible quality ; 
second-rate primitives are decent, but they are extra- 
ordinarily dull. The work of the later realists may be 
vulgar and absurd as a whole; but it is redeemed, very 
often, by the charm of its details. You can find, in 
the pictures of second-rate artists of the seventeenth 
century, charming landscapes, interesting physiog- 
nomies, studies of curious effects of light and shade— 
things which do nothing, it is true, to redeem these 
works, viewed as a whole, from badness, but are never- 
theless agreeable and interesting in themselves. In the 
Conxoluses of an earlier epoch the work as a whole is 
respectable; but its dullness is not relieved by any 
curious or delightful details. By their absurdly ascetic 
distrust of the obviously delightful, the young have 
deprived themselves of a great deal of pleasure. They 
bore themselves by second-rate Conxoluses when they 
might amuse themselves by equally second-rate Fetis 
and Caravaggios and Rosa da Tivolis and Carpionis and 
Guercinos and Luca Giordanos and all the rest of them. 
If one must look at second-rate pictures at all—and 
there are so few good pictures that one inevitably must 
—it is surely more reasonable to look at those which 
give one something (even though the plums be embedded 
in a suet of horror) than those which give one absolutely 
nothing at all. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


“* Hamlet ’’ at the Haymarket for which one 

is very grateful. The actual production is in 
many ways admirable. What a relief to find a 
producer who seems to believe that Shakespeare is 
at least as important an element in the play as 
the scene shifter and the gentleman who works 
the limelight! There is little change of scenery, and 
what there is is extremely ingenious, while the hall, with 
the great arch leading on to the battlements, in which 
most of the action takes place, is really impressive. 
“ Business ’’ is kept in its right place, and sometimes, as 
in the play scene, the producer’s originality and intelli- 
gence combine to give us something memorable. Mr. 
Barrymore’s conception of Hamlet, as a character, also 
has much to recommend it; it is intelligent—a not unim- 
portant consideration in “ Hamlet’’—and Mr. Barry- 
mure is one of those rare actors who act as if the audience 
should be more interested in Hamlet than in the actor. 
And yet with all these merits I found the performance 
barely tolerable. The reason was that the abominable 
convention of speaking blank verse as if it is some bar- 
barous foreign language is common both to the American 
and to the English stage. All that need be said is that 
Mr. Barrymore and nearly all the other actors committed 
every fault which Hamlet warns them against in the 
play itself. There was one exception. Miss Fay 
Compton, as Ophelia, showed us the difference between 
-blank verse properly spoken, as if the words did mean 
something, and the mouthing, shrieking, and moaning 
which the other actors seem to consider a necessary 
accompaniment to poetry. 


T are many things in Mr. Barrymore’s 


“ Smaragda’s Lover,’”’ entitled a dramatic phantas- 
magoria, by Mr. W. J. Turner, was produced at the 
Court Theatre on Sunday night by the Three Hundred 
Club. 


No man had been born yet who could be 


Smaragda’s lover, and so she was forced to move through 
life with a secret stillness upon her face, and, when 
finding herself alone, in an empty drawing-room, to 
hold a rapt and mystical conversation with herself as 
she looked into a glass, darkly. But in the same draw- 
ing-roon there were collected round Smaragda the 
different types of men and women who are supposed to 
be representative of London’s effete society of to-day. 
And these, an important and formidable list (most of 
whom were both on the stage and in the audience), are 
satirized to usin turn. While everything and everybody 
are discussed by them, Smaragda watches, in a dream 
of her own. But at the end of this curious evening’s 
entertainment we are told that these people with their 
different foolish murmurings are to be no more. An 
invisible horror is descending on them out of the mid- 
night sky, and they are to be killed by it. They dis- 
appear into the cellars of the house sheltering them, 
and it is then that the Voice of Smaragda’s Lover is 
heard speaking. Mr. Turner was attempting something 
which required for success great wit and an undercur- 
rent of beauty ; but the action flagged and the successive 
tides of duoiogic conversation following each other be- 
came very dull and laborious. The most amusing thing 
in the play was the performance of the Snodgrass poetry 
through a screen and a megaphone to the accompaniment 
of music, the music being not the least amusing part of 
the performance. Some of the parts were well acted, 
cne of the cleverest being that of Mr. S. Esmé Percy as 
Mr. A. de Bomph, a young musical genius. 


, 


The new ‘‘ Sumurun ”’ at the Coliseum is a very 
dull affair, and resembles the old, so far as I can 
remember it, in nothing but title and plot. Reinhardt 
was able to turn this tedious mime play into a fine and 
gaudy extravaganza, and secured at least one beautiful 
and accomplished dancer to help to carry things off. But 
his successor has not been so fortunate. The dancing in 
the present production is amateurish, the colour more 
suitable to Chelsea than Arabia, the miming haphazard 
and often pointless, and the general effect of its seven 
imterminable scenes dreary and depressing. The best 
performance was given by Ernst Matray as the Hunch- 
back, but I could not help feeling that about half the 
despair he “ registered ’’ in Scene I.b would have been 
sufficient for the purposes of the plot, just as a quarter 
of the writhings and languishings of Sumurun, the 
Maid, and the Harem Attendants would have produced 
the necessary effect, would have allowed the play to pro- 
ceed, and would have spared the audience some tedium. 
But perhaps the true cause of one’s disappointment in 
this revival has nothing to do with any of these things ; 
perhaps “ Sumurun ”’ is merely out of date. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 


Saturday, February 28.—Orchestral Concert for Chil- 
dren, at 11, at Central Hall. 
Royal Choral Society, ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius,”’ 
at 2.30, at Albert Hall. 


Tuesday, March 3.—Murray Lambert, Violin Recital, 
at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 

J. Middleton Murry on ‘‘ The Need of a New 
Psychology,’’ at 5.15, at 92, Victoria Street (Six- 
Point Lecture). 

W. J. Perry on ‘‘ The Spread of Culture,”’ at 5.30, 
at University College. 

Wednesday, March 4.—Sir E. Denison Ross on 
‘* Travellers’ Tales, a.p. 1150-1550,’’ at 5.30, at 
King’s College. 

Thursday, March 5.—‘‘ L.S.D.’’ at Fortune Theatre. 
‘* The Rivals ’’ at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 

The Hon. Dame Edith Lyttelton on “ Mind Pic- 
tures and their Relation to Psychical Experience,"’ 
at 5.30, at 32, Hyde Park Gardens. 

Omicron. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF KEATS. 


just been published in two volumes. It is a book 

which I have been looking forward to with con- 
siderable eagerness. As I am compelled to criticize it 
adversely, and as it seems to be widely held that a 
journalist ought to like and praise every book which 
appears if he is to prove his impartiality, I may say in 
self-defence that I opened this book with a strong pre- 
judice in its favour and in favour of its author. I have 
the greatest respect for Miss Lowell, who is one of the 
most distinguished of American poets. From the point 
of view of both literary criticism and of psychology, the 
life of Keats is immensely interesting, and it has long 
been known that Miss Lowell had in her possession or at 
her disposal a mass of unpublished material. Sir Sidney 
Colvin, it is true, had only eight years ago produced his 
scholarly biography, but under the circumstances it 
seemed that there was obviously a place for a new “ Life,”’ 
and that everything had conspired to make it a work of 
great importance. 


J OHN KEATS,” by Amy Lowell (Cape, 42s.), has 


* * * 

The promise has, in my opinion, not been fulfilled. 
It is, of course, impossible that any “ Life’’ of Keats, 
told in the minute detail and with the profuse quotations 
from letters and poems which Miss Lowell gives in her 
1,300 pages, could be anything but an intensely interest- 
ing and moving book. But these qualities are implicit 
in Keats’s letters and in the terrific tragedy of his life. 
There emerges, too, out of the mere “documents” a 
figure of such charm, passion, and intelligence as the 
biographer, in search of raw material, can find nowhere 
else among the illustrious dead. Nor do I wish to imply, 
in what follows, that Miss Lowell has not got some new 
“ material ’’ which was worth publishing. There are a 
certain number of letters, some complete letters which 
had hitherto been published only in part, a few poems, 
and the fragment of a play which Miss Lowell is inclined 
to ascribe to Keats. Many of these are of considerable 
interest, but none of them are of ‘first-class importance. 

* * * 


And now for the criticism. The book is a failure 
because, as it seems to me, Miss Lowell has lost her sense 
of proportion. She is—and no blame to her—a Keats 
enthusiast ; fqr years she has been collecting “ Keat- 
siana,’’ and it is clear that for years she has been studying 
the poems, letters, and documents with an almost 
scholastic minuteness. Enthusiasm is a good servant, but 
for a critic and biographer the worst master. It has 
landed Miss Lowell and her reader in a maze, or rather 
a series of mazes, from which, as one reads, escape into 
fresh air seems to be impossible. The first maze into 
which enthusiasm led Miss Lowell was useless verbosity. 
If she had only had the heart to cut her book down 
ruthlessly to half its present length, she would have 
improved it enormously. In the first place, she would 
have cut out all those passages which begin with “ we can 
easily imagine,’’ or words to that effect. Miss Lowell is 
continually suggesting to us what must or might have 
passed through Keats’s head when he first went to call 
on Leigh Hunt or when he was wandering about the 
country at Burford Bridge or on similar important and 
unimportant occasions. This is an ancient biographical 
convention which eventually wraps the reader’s brain in 
coil upon coil of psychological conjecture. It is a conven- 
tion which hardly ever escapes the Scylla of banality or 
the Charybdis of picturesqueness. Closely connected with 
this convention is Miss Lowell’s passion for filling in the 


details of a picture. This leads her into every kind of 
irrelevancy ; it defeats her purpose and obscures the lines 
of the picture, presumably the portrait of Keats, which 
she intended her book to draw for us. For instance, she 
is not content to tell us that at 3 p.m. on Monday, April 
14th, 1817, Keats took the boat from Southampton 
“bound ostensibly for Cowes, but in reality for solitary . 
contemplation, and the beginning of that great work 
already determined upon, and already christened 
‘Endymion’’’; she must go on to tell us that “the 
sixteen miles of water from Southampton to Cowes is 
minutely described in a guide-book to the Isle of Wight, 
the second edition of which was published in 1811 ’’—- 
and then for a page we are given extracts which Keats 
read, if he “ fell in with this beguiling volume.’’ Surely 
this is a kind of biographical running to seed! 


* * * 

Miss Lowell’s book is, naturally and rightly in the 
case of Keats, half biography and half criticism. It is 
impossible to separate Keats’s poems from his life, or 
his life from his poems. Miss Lowell describes the poems 
and goes into every critical problem connected with them 
in the same minute detail which she employs in her 
account of the days and hours of Keats’s life. That there 
is often great interest in these problems and in what she 
has to say about them, I do not deny. And yet again and 
again I find in this part of the book the lack of propor- 
tion, the inability to distinguish between the important 
and trivial, which spoils the biographical portion. The 
perpetual searching for “sources’’ is one example of 
this. Critics like Miss Lowell seem to find it almost 
impossible to believe that the poet ever wrote a line 
without being “ indebted to ’’ some other writer for some- 
thing in it. The twenty pages in which she attempts to 
prove that Keats borrowed the plot of “ Endymion ”’ 
not only from Drayton’s “Man in the Moone’’ (of 
which, as she says, Sir Sidney Colvin and everybody 
else are convinced), but also from Drayton’s “ Endi- 
mion and Phoebe,’’ are an excellent example of this. 
In my opinion, the seven cases in which she finds 
that Keats was indebted to “ Endimion and Phoebe’”’ 
are extraordinarily trivial; it is extremely prob- 
able that the resemblances are mere coincidences, 
whereas it is extremely improbable that Keats could have 
ever seen or read “ Endimion and Phoebe.’’ Or take 
what, to me, is an even more curious example. Miss 
Lowell tries to prove that Keats was, in his “ La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci,’”’ largely indebted to “ Palmerin of 
England,’’ and that the famous lines about the “ magic 
casements’’’ in the “ Ode to a Nightingale ’’ owe their 
existence to “ Palmerin”’ and not to Diodorus Siculus, 
as, apparently, Professor Lowes holds. It is true that 
in this case Keats had read “ Palmerin,”’ and that, being 
about knights and ladies, it may have had the faintest 
and vaguest of influences at the very back of his mind 
while he was writing “ La Belle Dame.’’ But to argue, 
as Miss Lowell does and on the evidence which she pro- 
duces, that it had detailed influence on that poem, or 
that the “ perilous seas’’ of the “ Ode’’ have anything 
to do with a “ Perilous Isle’’ in “ Palmerin,’’ seems to 
me, I confess, criticism run fantastically mad. It may be 
of interest to add that Professor Lowes holds that 
Diodorus Siculus is responsible for the “ Ode ’’ because in 
Book III., Chapter 3, the word “ foams’”’ occurs in one 
sentence, and two sentences lower down the words 
“ perilous sea.’” 

Leonarp Woo tr. 
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REVIEWS 


GEORGE WYNDHAM. 


Life and Letters of George Wyndham. By J. W. MACKAIL 
and Guy WYNDHAM. Two vols. (Hutchinson. 42s.) 


Tue form of this memoir is unusual and not wholly suc- 
cessful. A hundred and twenty pages of an admirable 
biographical sketch by Mr. Mackail are followed by six or 
seven hundred pages of letters covering the whole career of 
the subject in much detail. The measure is excessive. George 
Wyndham was an excellent and prolific, but not an inspired, 
letter-writer, and there is a sense of repletion in these 
voluminous pages. A more satisfactory use would have 
been made of the material if the best of the letters had been 
ineorporated in the biography and the whole had been 
compressed into a single coherent volume. That would 
have been in keeping with the character of the subject, and 
also with his historical importance. 

George Wyndham was an attractive rather than a 
significant figure of his generation, and his interest is that 
which attaches to a picturesque personality rather than to 
a vital force. He could not be that, for he lacked concentra- 
tion and directness of purpose, and the very variety of his 
gifts and graces left him to the end an irresolute but 
brilliant amateur of life. Speaking of the restless and 
melancholy mood that possessed him after his war experiences 
in Egypt in 1885, Mr. Mackail says: “He had not found 
himself ; perhaps, indeed (for he remained a boy all his life 
in many ways), he never quite did.” He suffered from the 
prodigality of fortune, and the incurably romantic tempera- 
ment with which he was endowed unfitted him for the 
rough-and-tumble of affairs into which he was plunged. 
“IT don’t like poets,” was Lord Salisbury’s comment when, in 
1898, Wyndham was recommended for the Under-Secretary- 
ship for War, and it can hardly be said that his distrust of- 
the man of feeling in politics was not justified by 
Wyndham’s honourable but ineffective public career. 

He lived in an atmosphere of dreams and emotions, and 
the hard contacts of life grated upon his sensitive and 
pleasure-loving spirit. ‘I feel disinclined to tackle the 
Financial Relations of Great Britain and Ireland,’’ he 
writes when he is Irish Secretary. “ How tired I am of the 
names of those two islands!” And the thought of being 
thirty almost made him cry. “I don’t want to be thirty 
a bit. I like sailing boats on ponds and riding about with 
my hat off better than anything else. What have I done to 
deserve this?” ‘‘I belong all the time to the secret society 
of youth,” he says later, and he became prematurely old 
with the yearning for “ the lad that is gone.” His view 
of life was aristocratic and epicurean. ‘‘ What we want,” he 
said, “is to have more feasting, song, and flowers and wine, 
and to sit long and late with beautiful ladies, ourselves 
crowned with wreaths.” He had been nurtured in 
romance and poetry from infancy, and he moved through 
a realm peopled with paynims and paladins, himself always 
his own somewhat ineffectual Sir Galahad. “TI felt,” he 
writes to his mother when he has embarked for his campaign 
in Egypt, ‘I felt like a fairy in the transformation scene 
of a pantomime more than anything else, and now have 
a rooted belief that I am acting in the ‘ Pinafore.” And 
of his own wedding he writes: ‘It was so artistically 
hitchless that driving through the little crowd of servants 
to the pealing of the bells I felt it must be an opera of 
some sort, or stage play, in which I played the réle of the 
bridegroom who, having triumphed over all difficulties, is 
borne away at the end of the fifth act to be happy for ever 
after.” The two worlds of dreams and books, he said, were 
more real to him than the third of things and people one 
meets, and he was tossed from exaltation to despondency, 
like a sleeper in a dream. ‘‘ Possibly—in my hopelessness 
I feel, certainly ”—he writes to his mother on the eve of his 
marriage—“ I shall never be called upon to do anything, 
but still if my dreaming of being one of Arthur’s Knights 
gives me a nature capable of a knightly act and I were 
called on to do one, I could do it ;—I hope, but hope very 
humbly and diffidently, that I could do it, for my pride is 
gone, and I know how I vary and how base and idle I am 
sometimes.” 

A temperament so lightly blown about by every breath 
of feeling was docmed to be unhappy in the hard school of 


politics. He had many of the qualities that make for success 
in public life: a rare distinction of manner and appearance, 
a character of unusual sweetness and charm, a high-minded 
sense of public duty, and a conspicuous gift of deliberate 
and rather ornate oratory. In the leisurely Parliamentary 
life of the eighteenth century he would have been entirely 
at his ease; but he was politically born out of due time, and 
his virtues as well as his defects made him unequal to the 
rude struggle. He had one moment of brilliant triumph 
when, as Irish Secretary, he carried through his great 
Land Purchase scheme, and seemed to have the reversion 
of the Tory leadership easily within his grasp. But within 
a year he was swept away before a tidal wave of suspicion 
and panic in his own ranks, and from the cruelty and 
humiliation of the blow he never recovered. 

It is unnecessary here to recall the details of that 
unhappy episode. In the light of all that has happened 
since, the savagery of the Die-Hards looks as foolish as it 
was unjust, and it is difficult to condone the part that 
Mr. Balfour played in permitting Wyndham to be sacrificed. 
But Wyndham’s own want of political genius and resolu- 
tion was the chief cause of his undoing. I do not think it 
can be doubted that whan he appointed Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell as Under-Secretary he was feeling his way towards 
some moderate accommodation with Irish political discon- 
tents and that he took fright and reacted from that attitude 
at the critical moment. That he lost his nerve and his 
control of events is obvious. Perhaps he would have lost 
neither had he had the backing from his chief which he 
was entitled to expect; but he was not of the stuff to 
weather so insane a storm alone. It was a pitiful eclipse, 
from which Wyndham had neither the spirit nor the 
ambition to emerge. He still worked industriously at 
politics, but his heart was not in the business, and he 
grew autumnal and grey-headed before his time. His end 
came swiftly and happily, before the catastrophe which 
obliterated the world in which he had played so various 
and debonair a part and which was destined to make him 
a childless man. He has left behind him the memory of 
a knightly spirit and a generous and richly gifted nature. 


A. G. GARDINER. 


SIGNIFICANT FORM. 


Le Serpent. Par PAUL VALf£RY. With a Translation into 
English by MARK WARDLE, and an Introduction by 
T. S. Exrot, (Published for the ‘‘ Criterion” by R. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 10s. 6d.) 


“Parler aujourd’hui de poésie philosophique (ffit-ce 
en invoquant Alfred de Vigny, Leconte de Lisle, et quelques 
autres), c’est naivement confondre des conditions et des 
applications de l’esprit incompatibles entre elles. N’est-ce 
pas oublier que le but de celui qui spécule est de fixer ou de 
créer une notion—c’est-&-dire un pouvoir et un instrument de 
pouvoir, cependant que le poéte moderne essaye de produire 
en vous un état, et de porter cet état exceptionnel au point 
d’une jouissance parfaite?”’ .- 

VAL&RY’s writings seem to me as distinguished as any 

that a living man has published. Being neither a French- 

man nor a metaphysician, I do not pretend to an intellectual 
understanding of them: but the prose of those who do 
tends to be more obscure than the verse it would elucidate ; 
and encouraged in my presumption by Valéry’s cwn words 
quoted above, I have taken from my shelves and reread for 
the purpose of this review the two slight volumes, ‘‘ La Jeune 

Parque” and “ Charmes,” which contain most of his pub- 

lished verse, and his three books of prose, “ La Soirée avec 

M. Teste,” “ Eupalinos,” and “ Variété.” Mr. Eliot’s intro- 

duction to the English edition of “Le Serpent” is, like 

everything he writes, thoughtful and exciting. Here is a 

passage from it: ‘One is prepared for art when one has 

ceased to be interested in one’s own emotions and experiences 
except as material; and when one has reached this point 
of indifference one will pick and choose according to very 
different principles from the principles: of those people 
who are still excited by their own feelings and passionately 
enthusiastic over their own passions.’”’ Very few, if any, 
of the greatest poets have, I believe, reached this point. 

I doubt if Valéry has, and if I stop to quote these words, 

it is because the thought of the most distinguished living 

writer of English poetry—which I believe Mr. Eliot to be— 
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is perhaps of more immediate interest to us than that of 
any Frenchman. 

Mr. Eliot remarks that Valéry is the heir, and even the 
justification, of the symbolist poets of the last generation. 
Mallarmé is indeed the poet whom he most resembles. And 
his practice results from intentions similar to those which 
animated them. ‘On voit enfin,” he writes, “ vers le milieu 
du XIXme siécle se prononcer dans notre littérature une 
volonté remarquable d’isoler définitivement la Poésie de 
tout autre essence qu’elle-méme.” And again: “Nous 
étions nourris de musique, et nos tétes littéraires ne 
révaient que de tirer du langage presque les mémes effets 
que les causes purement sonores produisaient sur nos étres 
nerveux.” This does not, I take it, mean that the sound of 
words, however harmoniously composed, is in itself enough to 
make poetry ; but that words, with the associations that they 
arouse, do, when arranged in patterns, produce in the reader 
“un état exceptionnel.”’” This state may be independent 
of any definite concept, and resembles that caused by music 
rather than that caused by prose. And to produce this state 
is the aim of the poet. ‘‘ Every artist,” Valéry once main- 
tained to Gide, “sets out from what he wants to obtain, 
that is to say, the emotion of the reader or spectator: the 
effect dictates its cause.’’ The effect is the most autocratic 
and ruthless of dictators: the intellectual asceticism and 
technical skill it demands are enormous: “ recherches 
volontaires, assouplissement des pensées, contentement de 
VYame & des génes exquises, et le triomphe perpétuel du 
sacrifice.” The critic who complains that this entails 
immolating content to form begs the question. In bending 
his thought to the exigencies of his form, Valéry resembles 
the contemporary painters who distort the shapes of natural 
objects. Obscurity may, in either art, result. But, none 
the less, the reader or spectator is thrown into the “ état 
exceptionnel.” And to produce this state of esthetic emotion, 
not to give information, is the object of both painter and 
poet. “La Jeune Parque” is one of the most obscure poems 
I have ever read. I suspect it is also one of the most 
beautiful. 

“Le Serpent,’’ with which the editor of the 
“ Criterion ’’ has set out to make Valéry’s influence felt in 
England, is, at least on the surface, not an obscure work. 
But if Valéry’s method is what I take it to be, his verse 
must be even more untranslatable than that of most 
poets. Captain Wardle’s attempt is certainly an astonish- 
ing feat: the original scheme of rhymes is preserved, and 
the version is usually close in sense to the original. But 
it does not, I think, come near to being a satisfactory 
English poem, nor does it make the original easier to 
understand. Indeed, one has sometimes to consult the 
French in order to understand the English; as in the 
second line of the poem, where “The serpent that I 
clothed ’’ is supposed to translate “Le serpent que je 
vétis.’” To imagine that “ vétir’’ here means “ to clothe,” 
and not “to put on, to don,’’ seems to me to make 
nonsense of the whole work. 

The quotation of two stanzas will show more clearly 
than any description the elaboration of the devices which 
Valéry uses. (They should be read aloud.) In the first 
the serpent is addressing the sun :— 

** Verse-moi ta brute chaleur, 
Ou vient ma paresse glacée 
Révasser de quelque malheur 
Selon ma nature enlacée. .. . 
Ce lieu charmant qui vit la chair 
Choir et se joindre, m’est trés cher! 
Ma fureur, ici, se fait mire. 
Je la conseille et la recuis, 
Je m’écoute, et dans mes circuits, 
Ma méditation murmure.”’ 

In the second he is preparing his wiles for the temptation 
of Eve :— 
“ Dore, langue! dore-lui les 

Plus doux des dits que tu connaisses! 

Allusions, fables, finesses, 

Mille silences ciselés, 

Use de tout ce qui lui nuise : 

Rien qui ne flatte et ne l’induise 

A se perdre dans mes desseins, 

Docile & ces pentes qui rendent 

Aux profondeurs des bleus bassins 

Les ruisseaux qui des cieux descendent! ” 

To an English ear unaccustomed to such verse as 
Mallarmé’s, the assonances in these stanzas may appear at 


first as difficult to appreciate as the positive puns upon 


which, I believe, Japanese verse largely deperds. When 


Racine wrote 


“* Ariane, ma sceur, de quel amour blessée 
Vous mourites aux bords ot vous fates laissée,’’ 
the second line was considered a grave blemish: now there 
are few lines so much admired. And in Valéry we find 
a lovely echo:— 
“OQ Ruse! A la lueur de la douleur laissée 
Je me sentis connue encor plus que blessée.’’ 

Why it is that such playings upon sound produce poetry. 
when they are happily matched with the meanings or 
associations of the words that compose them I do not 
know. L’oreille a ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas. 
Some familiarity with these, as with most, forms must 
precede any pleasure in them. But that in Valéry’s case 
the match is happy, and the result poetry, I have no doubt. 
And though only Time is likely, as is its way, to make 
clear the entire meaning of his verses, already, I maintain, 
they make the effect that only objects of high art can. If 
Valéry is a calculating technician, every one of his poems 
is also informed with a profound sensuality: and if his 
thought often leaves us in obscurity, the texture of his 
language has a limpidity and loveliness which are in 
themselves a continual source of contentment. 


Raymonp Mortimer. 


A DEFENCE OF CHEMICAL WARFARE, 
Callinicus. By J. B.S, HALDANE. (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Hatpane has followed up his “ Dedalus” with a book 
as spirited and as provocative of thought, written in that 
clear style often given to scientists. If he is not as mellow as 
Huxley, he is less timid than Renan, and the persuasive 
manner in which his zaind moves, so easily, over his own 
familiar places, gallops one over those marshy tracts where 
to linger might mean to be engulfed. 

Mr. Haldane is in doubt whether pacifists or soldiers are 
the worst promoters of the horrors of war, both of them 
acting from a sentimental idea, m the one case that war 
should be humane, in the other that it should be gentle- 
manly. So far he is quite right, for the well-meant efforts 
to “ Bayardize ” war brought about the barring of the most 
humane of modern weapons, lachrymatory gas: and since 
“the way to 1914 was paved with good intentions,” he con- 
siders that the Washington Agreement should be denounced 
as soon as possible. 

Unlike the modern gloomy school of Ichabod-crying 
scientific prophets, Mr. Haldane considers that the means 
of human inter-destruction have almost attained their 
highest ferocity. Thence he argues that since gases have 
less lasting and horrible effects than high explosives, and 
accomplish military objects with at least equal efficiency, 
they must be more and more used. But here it is that Mr. 
Haldane gives his case away, so eager is he to ridicule the 
silly soldier man, who doesn’t know his own silly job. 

“Tn 1915 a British chemist proposed to a General . . . 
that the British should use dichlorethyl sulphide. ‘Does 
it kill?’ asked the General. ‘No,’ he was told, ‘ but it will 
disable enormous numbers of the enemy temporarily.’ ‘ That 
is no good to us,’ said the man of blood ; ‘ we want something 
that will kill.’ ... I may remind you that Clausewitz held 
the view that the object of war was to impose one’s will upon 
the enemy. This idea woyld, however, appear to have been 
too abstract, too complicated, or too humanitarian for the 
British military mind.” The truth is that Mr. Haldane’s 
ideas of soldiers, as he says of this General's of war, “ coin- 
cide with those of an average intelligent child of five years 
old,” especially, we may add, if the child happens to have 
been brought up among Territorials. But these ideas of the 
bloodthirsty soldier are so engrained in the public mind— 
still under the influence of the civilian war Press—that when 
recently an Admiral published a book on warfare, the papers 
were astonished that he described the naval object as being 
to destroy the enemy’s navy, and not his towns or traders. 
This has always been the Army tradition (at least I imbibed 
it at the Royal Military Academy in 1910), for it is only 
so you can impose your will upon the enemy. To destroy an 
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army does not necessarily mean to kill all the men, but to 
disorganize a machine, to throw it out of working order. 
When Lord Allenby wired home the news of his victory, he 
did not say, “I have killed so many Turks,” but ‘ The 
Turkish armies have ceased to exist.” As for imposing one’s 
will, it is clearly easier to do so on an enemy who has no 
army than on one who has. But to disable temporarily is 
not to destroy ; and Mr. Haldane, who seems to think that 
the object of fighting is to advance a few miles, forgets that 
he who is blistered and taken away, returns to fight another 
day. 

Again, Mr. Haldane sneers at the present army régime 
of neglecting gas drill in favour of eighteenth-century mus- 
ketry exercises. Well, gas drill can be learned in a day 
or two, when need arises, but the musketry exercise is a 
question of slowly building up a psychological state, and 
its value has been completely justified by W. H. R. Rivers 
in “Instinct and the Unconscious.” Finding, then, that 
to “ trust his scientist’’ is not so simple as it sounds, the 
soldier may turn to another of Mr. Haldane’s points: “I 
need not say that in the Great War our military leaders 
strongly deprecated the use of gas against the Turks, on 
the ground, I believe, that they were ‘gentlemen.’” Mr. 
Haldane, I believe, believes wrong. The point was, that 
with the concentration of gas possible in Palestine or Meso- 
potamia, with comparative paucity of guns, and with diffi- 
culties of transport, gas was useless, as the experiment of 
the second battle of Gaza showed. Mere serving soldiers 
also deprecated it strongly, retaliation being unpleasant, 
and complicating a life already devoid enough of charm. Did 
Mr. Haldane ever try wearing a gas-mask in, say, the Jordan 
Valley, temp. 110 degs. F.? 

We are prepared to grant Mr. Haldane’s thesis that gas 
is more humane than shells, and that we are fools to neglect 
defence against it ; but his contention that it is more efficient 
is unproven, as is his theory that it will reintroduce moving 
warfare, which he unwarrantably assumes will lead to 
quicker decisions. Where Mr. Haldane is really good is 
in tilting at sentimentality, and in defending science against 
the stupid attacks of those who say it brings nothing but 
misery upon the world. This is, in fact, an extremely able, 
lively, and serious book, which everyone should read—pro- 
vided he does not take for granted Mr. Haldane’s military 
pronouncements. Perhaps Mr. Haldane does not do so 
himself, and I have a sneaking fear that my earnest seek- 
ing for military rectitude may make him chuckle as much as 
his wit undoubtedly did the holiday audience for which this 
book was originally written as a lecture. 


BONAMY DOBREE. 


POLISH HISTORY. 


Outlines of Polish History : a Course of Lectures Delivered 
at King’s College, University of London. By RoMAN 
DysoskI, Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Cracow. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is the work of a scholar who modestly apologizes 
in his preface for writing on a subject outside his special 
field. The apology is unnecessary, for Professor Dyboski 
has produced a very readable book on Polish history for 
English people. Though his treatment is brief, he gives 
due attention to those cultural movements which are more 
interesting to general students of history than chronicles 
_of dynasties and wars. Moreover, his endeavour ‘not to 
incur the reproach of turning history irto special pleading ”’ 
has been crowned with remarkable success—considering how 
difficult this must be for any member of one of the newly 
liberated nations of Eastern Europe who is attempting to 
interpret the claims and conduct of his fellow-countrymen 
‘o the somewhat unsympathetic public of a Western country. 
Yery wisely, Professor Dyboski allots only twenty-two pages 
out of 275 to the period since August, 1914, and in his 
earlier chapters he shows the scholar’s and not the propa- 
‘andist’s flair in his selection and presentation of facts. 
Particularly interesting is his analysis of the two melan- 

holy centuries of cultural and political decay in Poland 
which followed the brilliant achievements of the Renaissance 
in the earlier part of the sixteenth century, when Poland 
was fully abreast of her West European contemporaries. 
‘le then traces the processes of national revival—cultural 








and economic—which were set in motion by the shock of the 
First Partition in 1772, and which eventually bore fruit 


in the resurrection of Poland in our own times. This 
modern renaissance began too late to save Poland from a 
century and a half of political subjection, but it is the 
best augury for her future. To most English observers, 
the new Poland is still an enigma. Have we simply to deal 
with an obsolete State artificially reconstructed by the 
victorious Allied Powers as one of their barriers against 
Germany, or are. we confronted with the rebirth of a nation 
which has long been prepared by the consecutive cultural 
and economic efforts of five or six generations? Professor 
Dyboski gives us ground for hoping that this latter possi- 
bility will prove to be the fact. If so, one important 
element in the new Europe may be iess unstable, after all, 
than it has appeared to be during the last six years. 


ARNoLD J. ToyNBEE. 


FICTION. 


Brave Earth. By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Noblest Frailty. 
7s. 6d.) 


The Quisto-Box. (Philpot. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. SHEPPARD and Mr. Sadleir have two qualities in 
common: a conception of life which can only be called 
romantic, and a style which in pursuing minor excellences 
misses the immediacy and lucidity of good writing. Both 
are concerned with the mere external beauty of the life they 
describe, with what is obvious, therefore, and hackneyed ; 
and their diction is of a piece—it is crammed with 
picturesque words selected not for their suitability but for 
their emotional effect. Thus two barriers are put between 
the reader and the theme: a false style and a false 
romanticism. Obviously there can be little value in works 
which have such a remote relation either to actual life or 
to pure fantasy. Everything is falsified; the portrayal 
is not merely one-sided, partial, wrong; it has no relation 
whatever to life. In both novels there is a will to art—the 
same will which animates nine-tenths or more of the 
“serious” fiction of the day. The falsity, the senti- 
mentality, consists in the author’s acceptance of this will 
to art as art itself. 

Mr. Sheppard writes with passion, and, languid as his 


(Cape. 
By MICHAEL SADLEIR. (Constable, 


By Horace B. SAMUEL. 


book is, Mr. Sadleir is sometimes moved. But one 
feels that Mr. Sadleir likes to be moved, that 
Mr. Sheppard enjoys his passion; and this mood 
of indulgence once. more betrays the absence of 


the cleanliness and objectivity of true art. And the authors 
do not fail to add fuel to their fires; they keep up the 
pleasant heat; and the real theme is either soon forgotten 
or else becomes the mere occasion for fine and generous 
feelings. By complicity the style grows more involved or 
more ornate to conceal what is happening. This surely can 
be the only explanation for Mr.’ Sadleir’s style. His subject- 
matter is transparently simple, far too simple to be real; nis 
treatment of it lacks subtlety ; the movement of his desires 
is naively apparent—he punishes evil and rewards virtue 
with all the old unction ; yet his style is involved and pre- 
cious, with many of Meredith’s vices and with none of 
Meredith’s psychological finesse. ‘‘ The Noblest Frailty ” 
is a simple, sentimental story about a lofty young man of 
low degree, an intriguing aristocrat, and an innocent girl ; 
there is a murder of which the hero is wrongfully accused, 
and a happy ending. The tale would have been perfectly 
easy to appraise if Mr. Sadleir’s will to art had not intruded. 

Mr. Sheppard’s sentimentality is more open. He writes 
fervently of the hills and moors of Cornwall, the open sea 
with great ships on it, the sky, the winds, the great adven- 
ture of life—of all those objects which evoke in everyone 
certain vague and exalted emotions, and with which, in 
their undifferentiated state, the artist can do nothing. When 
Mr. Sheppard describes a sunrise he describes a score of 
sunrises; when he writes of Rabelais and Henry VIII. he 
presents everybody’s and nobody’s Rabelais and Henry VIII. 
He sees nothing with his own eyes; he adds nothing per- 
sonal and definite to what he describes; he simply seizes 
general impressions and transmits them to the reader with 
a passionate enthusiasm which the reader cannot understand 
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and cannot share. Where he is exact it is through know- 
ledge, not imagination. His information about his period 
is exhaustive and close, but it is not fused with the story. 
He knows what words men used in Cornwall between 1529 
and 1550, but he cannot make his characters speak. His 
peasants—like so many peasants in fiction—are absurd ; his 
love scenes are hardly to be distinguished from those of 
Mr. Stanley Weyman; his battle-pieces break down be- 
neath the sixteenth-century jargon in which they are 
described. Only in his unusually ornate style is the will 
to art betrayed: the unreasonable hope that by mere 
diction a sentimental story can become a serious work. 

In “ The Quisto-Box ” Mr. Samuel starts with an excel- 
lent idea, but it very quickly gets beyond his control. The 
box is an apparatus for reading people’s thoughts. Natur- 
ally enough it soon makes civilized life impossible: homes 
are broken up, friends separate, Parliaments last only a 
few weeks, there is universal deadlock. The fact is that 
the theme is so rich that Mr. Samuel could only have done 
it justice by limiting himself to one or two of its possibilities. 
Had he been content to show the influence of the box on 
one man or one family he might have written a serious 
satire on human life. But he drags in everything: politics, 
finance, literature. Accordingly the story has no develop- 
ment, and everything is lost in occasionally amusing farce. 
The story of the revolution in Central Europe and how it 
was financed is amusing, but after that the book falls to 
pieces. 

Epwin Morr. 


USURY IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


A Discourse upon Usury. By THomAs WILSON. Edited with 
an Historical Introduction by R. H. TAWNEY. (Bell. 15s.) 


“ Usurers,” says Dr. Wilson, “ be divels and no men.” In- 
deed, in this discourse on usury, which Mr. Tawney has 
now made accessible to the student of early economic 
thought, scant mercy is shown to those who lend money for 
gain. They are like caterpillars devouring the wealth and 
substance of men, they are robbers stealing unlawfully the 
possessions of others, they are the cause of all the poverty 
and want in the land. 

Thomas Wilson, Doctor of the Civil Laws and one of the 
Masters of the Court of Requests, Ambassador to the Nether- 
lands and Secretary of State, lived in a period of economic 
transition when, as Mr. Tawney well expresses it, “the 
beauty of the evening lingered after the beauty of the dawn 
had begun.” The traditions of the Middle Ages were slowly 
crumbling before the impact of economic forces. Both in 
industry and in agriculture fresh opportunities for commer- 
cial enterprise were presenting themselves. The old-estab- 
lished textile industries, as well as the newer industry of 
mining, were increasingly dependent on credit facilities, and 
the control of industry was passing from the individual pro- 
ducer to the capitalist. Had Dr. Wilson lived to-day, he 
would have been called conservative, for he feared these 
changes which threatened to modify the social order he knew. 
Although an ardent Protestant, he yet clung tenaciously to 
the old canon law on the ground that the final sanction of 
public policy should be the ethical teaching of the Christian 
religion, and the pivot on which the whole body of this 
doctrine turned was the prohibition of usury. Even the 
burning question of land enclosure was in the eyes of Dr. 
Wilson but a part of the still greater problem of usury, for 
it was the usurers who, with their ill-gotten wealth, bought 
up and enclosed the land. In his denunciation of usury he 
did not.even exempt those who lent for a just rate of interest, 
for to him no rate was just. Even the simplest act of dis- 
counting a bill of exchange was usury, while a finance bill, 
then just coming into use, was “utterlye to bee abhorred.”’ 

Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, writing to commend the 
work, made special. mention of the manner in which the 
argument is set forth, ‘‘ But of al other thinges this liketh 
mee best.’’ ‘The modern reader will endorse his opinion, and 
may even ‘be led to wish that it were more usual for economic 
treatises to be readable as well as instructive. The scene 
is set in the sweet arbour of a Tudor garden, where are 
gathered the Merchant and his guests, the Preacher, the 
Lawyer, and the learned Doctor of Civil Law. The con- 
versation turns to usury, and each of the company sets forth 








all won over by the argument of the Preacher, who holds 
that all lending for gain is unlawful because it violates the 
principle of charity and the express commandment of God. 
In this he is supported by the practical éxperience of the 
learned Doctor, who probably expresses most nearly the point 
of view of Dr. Wilson himself, who would have seen much of 
the evil of usury in the course of his work at the Court of 
Requests. The Doctor’s oration is the longest, and perhaps 
the dullest part of the discourse; so indeed does the Mer- 
chant find it, for he thanks the speaker for the opportunity 
he has afforded him of taking a good nap. The Lawyer is 


a shrewd fellow, not well versed in the law, but covering that " 


deficiency with a ready wit and considerable self-confidence. 
He questions the Preacher’s interpretation of the Scriptures : 
“You say you will not be wyser than the holy ghost... . I 
beleve the holy ghost never so ment as you speke, or else 
surely I must say the worlds is in a strange case.” 

In the introduction Mr. Tawney gives an account of the 
iypes of borrowers and of the credit system of the time. 
He modestly apologizes for its length, but the student will 
value it for that reason. Not only does it throw light on one 
of the most interesting aspects of early economic thought, 
but it provides a basis for a clear understanding of those 
institutions upon which the complex economic structure of 
to-day has been built. 


A FAMOUS LONDONER. 


John Benn and the Progressive Movement. By 
A. G. GARDINER. (Benn. 25s.) 

To combine in a single narrative the history of a political 
movement with the life of one of its leaders is, at the best 
of times, a difficult job. And the genial, upright, industrious, 
and versatile Benn—we may plead with Lord Rosebery, 
“T cannot yet realize him as a baronet; I would as soon 
have expected him to be appointed master of a famous pack 
of hounds ”—was rather the organizer of the London Pro- 
gressive Party than its leader; not until after twenty years 
of active work did he succeed to the leadership. As for 
‘the greatest episode in the social and political annals of 
London,” we are, perhaps, too near the event to do justice 
to opponents on the issues that divided, and still divide, at 
every county council election. 

But Mr. A. G. Gardiner will not be hindered by diffi- 
culties, and he has tackled this combination of history and 
biography skilfully and with zest. Immeasurably the live- 
lier part is the biography. Who can resist the stories of 
John Benn’s boyhood? ‘Who would not hear more of that 
valiant woman his mother? And of his father, the melan- 
choly, conscientious Julius Benn? upon whose claims to the 
title of ‘‘ Reverend ”’—was he not the duly elected minister 
of the cld Independent Meeting House in Gravel Lane, by 
London Docks?—Dr. Kennedy, “the learned minister of 
Stepney Meeting, seems to have cast some doubt”; so that 
“a good deal of acrimony was engendered.” We are back 
in the London of the ’sixties, the London of Dickens; and 
the battle of young Benn, aged sixteen, with an egregious 
beadle of the General Post Office ended, as all such battles 
should end, with the discomfiture of Bumble. (In the years 
when Benn was a popular lecturer and the sketcher of 
lightning platform portraits this tale of the Beadle and the 
Bunch of Keys never failed to please. It is still remem- 
bered by those yet living who had the good fortune to hear 
Benn—more tlian forty years past—and can recall the 
Dickens lecture with the drawings of the Kenwigs family 
and Morleena sind her pigtail.) 

And then to turn from all this, and the excitement of 
the first election to the L,C.C. and the return to Parlia- 
ment for St. George’s in the East, to the embittered contro- 
versy that raged in 1907-8 over “stud trams” and the 
“Peat and Pixley Report.’’ All that mortal man can do 
for ‘“ Peat and Pixley” and “stud trams” is done by 
Mr. Gardiner. Something of the fine rapture of those 
glorious years when the Progressives first ruled in London 
has been recovered in this book. For “A. G,. G.” is no 
historian of the scientific school, but a Liberal journalist 
with an er,thusiasm for “the cause” that gives the other 
side no cliance. The wickedness of the Municipal Reform 
Party (earlier the Moderates, and, derisively, the ‘‘ muttony 
Moderates ”’), of the Corporation of the City of London in 


his opinion on the problem. After much debating they are | 
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turning away from the cry for « united London, of the anti- 
Progressive Press, calls plainly for judgment. May they 
be confounded, all these enemies of the true Progressive 
faith ! 

When we come to the causes of the Progressive eclipse 
and the passing of the Progressive majority (which, what- 
ever its faults, ruled the County of London to the best of 
its ability with honesty and devotion to the commonweal) 
Mr. Gardiner’s explanations are not quite sufficient. The 
Radical working-class representatives of a generation ago— 
of whom James Rowlands, Will Crooks, and Will Steadman 
were conspicuous examples, for Mr. John Burns was always 
the Socialist rather than the Radical—lived and died in 
London. With the exodus from the crowded areas of all 
who could afford, and had a taste for, the amenities of the 
suburbs, industrial London was bereft of its Progressives. 
John Benn himself, who had grown up in East London, 
and was in every sense a leader and representative of the 
people who elected him to the L.C.C., left London for 
happier and more favourable surroundings when prosperity 
came to him. But the labouring people still live in over- 
crowded Stepney and Poplar, Shoreditch and Haggerston, 
Bermondsey and Deptford, and their political leaders, 
reasonably enough, are resident amongst them. And these 
residents for the most part belong to the Labour Party. 
Nonconformity, too, is no longer the spiritual force it 
once was in East London; and with its decay in the 
poverty-stricken districts the Liberalism which flowered in 
the Progressive Party has perceptibly withered. Moreover, 
good administration was the motto of the Progressives—- 
and an excellent motto, too; yet hardly a battle-cry to 
rouse the workless and despairing to arms. 

The Progressives did a great work for London, an.J Mr. 
Gardiner has told the story of their good deeds in capital 
style. And of all the London Progressives no man wrought 
harder than Sir John Benn to make the London County 
Council worthy of the famous city it ruled. It is well to 
have the biography of such a man, and well to have it 
written, as Mr. Gardiner has written it, that all may read 
and enjoy. 





ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Tue Rev. S. Barinc-Goutp had published a volume of 
reminiscences which stopped at the year 1864, but he had 
already completed his autobiography when he died. What 
is in effect the second volume is now published under the 
title “Further Reminiscences, 1864-1894” (The Bodley 
Head, 16s.). “The Journal of Nicholas Cresswell ” (Cape, 
15s.) is an interesting diary of the years 1774 to 1777. 
Cresswell was a young man from Derbyshire who went to 
America in 1774 and travelled there during the Revolu- 
tionary War, and stayed with Washington. His diary 
gives an account of his adventures. Another autobiography 
is ‘Twice Thirty,” by Edward W. Bok (Scribners, 18s.). 
“David Charters,” from material compiled* by Victoria 
T. Coats (A. & CO. Black, 5s.), is the biography of a doctor 
and missionary in East Africa. 

Mr. Douglas Goldring is a prolific writer who has 
already produced sixteen books. His seventeenth is a travel 
book, dealing chiefly with Italy and the Balearic Islands, 
and is called “Gone Abroad” (Chapman & Hall, 12s. 6d.). 
Mr. Goldring’s is a “ literary” travel book. “‘ Mysteries 
of the Libyan Desert,” by W. J. Harding King (Seeley, 
Service, 21s.), is a very interesting account of three years’ 
scientific exploration in the Libyan desert. 

Mr. Carveth Read’s “Origin of Man and his Supersti- 
tions” is a well-known work. He has now divided the 
book into two and brought out a second edition; the two 
volumes are “ The Origin of Man ”’ (5s.) and “ Man and his 
Superstitions ” (12s. 6d.), both published by the Cambridge 
University Press. ‘‘Lamarck-Darwinism and Dental 
Disease,” by Oran Starr (Routledge, 21s.), is a large 
scientific work by a member of the dental profession. 

“Paris in the Revolution,” by G. Lenétre (Hutchinson, 
18s.), is a translation of one of Lenétre’s most popular 
books, “ Paris Révolutionnaire.’? A book of a much less 
popular and more serious type dealing with the Revolution 


has just been published in France: “ L'Esprit révolution- 
naire en France et aux Etats-Unis & la fin du XVIIIe 
siécle,” par Bernard Fay (Paris: Champion, 40 frs.). 

Among other French books recently published are: 
“Les Brigandages maritimes de i’Angleterre,’’ par Marc 
de Germiny, 3 vols. (Paris: Champion) ; ‘‘ Histoire anonyme 
de la Premiére Croisade,” éditée et traduite par Louis 
Bréhier (Paris: Champion, 15 frs.); “A la Recherche de 
Shakespeare,’ par Aristide Marie (Paris: Presses 
Frangaises, 12 frs. 50). 

“ The Dance of Siva,” by Ananda Coomaraswamy, with 
a Preface by Romain Rolland (Simpkin, 12s. 6d.), contains 
fourteen essays dealing with India’s contributions to 
the arts. 

The most recently published volume in “ The Broadway 
Translations’ is “The History of Manon Lescaut,’’ by 
L’Abbé Prévost, translated by G. D. Gribble (Routledge, 
7s. 6d.). 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Agricultural Co-operation Within the British Empire. 
With an Introduction by -Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. (Rout 
ledge. 10s. 6d.) 


There are very few speeches that will bear reading six 
months after they were delivered, and it might have been 
thought that this book, which contains the Report of a 
Conference held at Wembley last July—though it was a most 
interesting and successful Conference--would be at best a 
dull affair. But the Trustees of the Horace Plunkett Foun- 
dation, who convened the Conference and are responsible for 
the preparation of this book, were wise enough to see that the 
verbatim report of these mostly admirable speeches, some of 
which seemed so fresh and stimulating when they were made, 
and most of which seem so deplorably flat now, would have 
a better chance of survival on our bookshelves if other 
matter appertaining to the same subject was presented 
alongside—or rather in front—of them. Accordingly, they 
have obtained for us a most interesting Introduction by Sir 
Horace Plunkett himself; and this is followed by a fairly 
complete survey of the state of Agricultural Co-operation, 
not merely in Great Britain and Ireland, but throughout 
the Empire. The survey, which is very well and carefully 
done, proves clearly enough that this “movement” for 
co-operative marketing, though it is still, as Sir Horace 
Plunkett has said, “ sporadic, fitful, and largely fortuitous,” 
has made on the whole in the last twenty years an astonish- 
ing advance. And this, of course, is true, not merely of the 
Empire, but, as readers of Mr. Steen’s recent book on 
Co-operative Marketing will remember, of America also. For’ 
all who desire to follow the modern trend of rural develop- 
ment this new book on Agricultural Co-operation is a most 
interesting and important contribution to a highly important 
subject. e Trustees of the Horace Plunkett Foundation 
are to be congratulated on having made so good a start. 

* * * 


A Short History of Manchester and Salford. By 
F. A. BRUTON. (Manchester: Sherratt & Hughes. 7s. 6d.) 


This book has a modest aim, but it is not an easy book 
to write well, and Mr. Bruton may be congratulated on the 
success with which he has managed its arrangement and 
its proportions. He is himself a specialist on certain topics 
of Manchester history, and it is natural to find Peterloo, 
which is one of those topics, treated at great length. The 
history of Manchester is more than local history, and this 
book will find readers outside Lancashire. Manchester was 
a Roman fort built in the second century a.p., and Mr. 
Bruton gives an interesting account of this early phase. 
But, of course, Manchester’s chief importance is connected 
with the industrial revolution. To anybody who wants to 
understand the rise of factory industry, the political scan- 
dals of the old régime, the anomalies of local government 
before 1834, the horrors of the early cotton mills, and the 
strange combination of energy and apathy which produced 
the wealth and the slums of nineteenth-century Lancashire, 
this book is a useful guide. Incidents of local history like 
Peterloo, the struggle for the Ten Hours Bill, and the 
repeal of the Corn Laws became decisive events and lasting 
symbols in the life of the nation. The Industrial Revolution 
produced two great problems: the problem of factory law 
and the problem of town life. Nineteenth-century England 
recognized the first problem, but never understood the. 
second. The effort that South-east Lancashire is now 
making to overtake the consequences of that fatal neglect 
gives a melancholy interest to Mr. Bruton’s picture of the 
past. 
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FREE! 


This wonderful 
56-page book 


THE handsome specimen book as shown at the right 
has been especially prepared to give you some idea 
of the absorbing interest and practical value of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. It tells all about the Bri- 
tannica in the New Form, reproduces a number of 
specimen pages (many in colour), explains the easy 
terms of payment, and tells the fascinating story of 
how our experts made possible an amazing reduction 
in price. Fifty-six pages of interesting, instructive 
reading. Free on request if you post the coupon. 





While this offer lasts! 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
at a saving of 43%! 


have always desired to own the famous 
Encyclopedia Britannica ? 

Then take this opportunity:to learn what this 
great work would mean to you, and how you 
can obtain a set at a saving of 43 per cent., 
payable at your convenience. The specimen 
book illustrated above—free on request—gives 
you complete information. 

The Britannica in the New Form is the out- 
standing publishing success of recent years. Two 
printings, 20,000 sets, have already been sold, 
and at the present rate, the third printing can- 
not last much longer. 

Both here and abroad the New Form has 
proved to be the most popular issue of this great 
work ever published. It is impossible to keep 
pace with the demand. 

The Britannica is a library of all human know- 
ledge and achievement. It covers every subject 
in which men and women are interested—it 
contains 15,600 illustrations, 33,000 pages, 
49,000,000 words. 

The New Form is the latest revised edition, 
complete and unabridged. Word for word, line 
for line, its contents are identical with those of 


A RE you one of tens of thousands who 


the famous Cambridge Issue, which sells for 
nearly twice as much. 

Consider what it would mean to you to have 
the Britannica in your home, within reach, ready 
to turn to for authentic information or to read 
and enjoy during leisure hours. 

The complete set of volumes will be delivered 
to your home for a first payment of only £1; the 
remaining subscriptions can be spread out to suit 
your purse. Many thousands of people have 
found it easy to buy the Britannica this way. 

You owe it to yourself to learn the particulars 
of this wonderful offer and you can do this by 
sending for our 56-page specimen book. This does 


not put you under any obligation. It will take you 
but a minute to fill in the coupon and post it. 
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THE ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA Co., LTD. 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


Please send me, free of all charge and without my in- 
curring any obligation, your 56-page booklet describing 
the Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form at the 
special 43 per cent. saving, and full details of your easy 
plan of payment. 





Post this Coupon Now (Pe: wsaceseseenssanseanessssceseeeneecsstnnnestsnsnannesenneccecy . 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


COURTAULDS—INDUSTRIAL “ LEADERS ’’— RUBBER—EGYPTIAN UNIFIED. 


tion of the week. While there has been evidence 

of the existence of ‘‘ stale bulls ’’ in some sections 
of the industrial market, a few audacious ‘‘ bears ’”’ in 
Courtaulds were duly caught and slaughtered. We con- 
fess to have shared the surprise, which was general in 
the market, that this pioneer in the artificial silk industry 
should be able, after creating and distributing by way of 
bonus 8,000,000 of new 5 per cent. Preference shares 
last June, to pay a dividend of 20 per cent., tax free, 
this year on the Ordinary shares, as against I5 per cent., 
tax free, last year, to put another £1,000,000 to reserve, 
and to carry another £1,000,000 forward. 


j N the Stock Markets Courtaulds provided the sensa- 


Net profits in 1924 amounted to £3,880,744, an. 


increase of £963,794, or 33 per cent., and are arrived 
at after appropriating £650,000 (an increase of 
£250,000) to special reserve accounts, viz., £400,000 for 
insurance reserve, and £250,000 for employees’ pensions. 


1922. 1923. 1924. 
Capital ... . £12,000,000 Ord. £12,000,000 Ord. £12,000,000 Ord. 
8,000,000 5% Pref.* 
£20,000,000 

Net Profit 3,018,431 2,916,950 3,880,744 
Brought in ... 418,467 636,899 753,849 
Available 3,436,898 3,553,849 4,634,593 
Reserve ... 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Dividends 1,800,000 1,800,000 2,600,000 
eS 15% 15% 20% 
Carried 

Forward 034,593 


636,898 753,849 1, 
* Entitled to half-year’s dividend. 
These figures were published “after hours’’ on 
Friday, when the shares closed at about 72s. On Mon- 
day they opened at 80s., and at the time of writing are 
84s. 6d. At this price the shares yield, less accrued 
interest, £4 17s. 10d. free of tax. As recently as last 
November they were under 60s. 


Courtaulds now take their stand with Imperial 
Tobacco, British American Tobacco, and Shells as being 
the ‘‘ big four ’”’ industrials (Shells we class as an indus- 
trial leader for reasons explained on a previous occasion). 
It is interesting to compare the results of £20 million 
companies concerned with such diverse products as 
tobacco, artificial silk, and oil, as regards profits made, 
dividends and bonuses declared, and share market 
valuations :— 


ORDINARY DIVIDENDS (Tax FREE) AND Bonus 


DISTRIBUTIONS. 

Imperial Tobacco. Courtaulds. Shells. 
eS UR . 
1 40%, 20 35 
1916 2247, & Cap, Bonus 30 >; Subject 35 
1917 224 30 35% & Cox Bonus 
1918 16: & Cap. Bonus 324 ia 
1919 15° (one for each 40% & Cap. Bonus 35 

offered at par) 100 
1920 174%, (one share for 35 


233% & Cap. Bonus 
every three offered 200 
at 22) 


17A%, 113 21 

1922 15% plus ne bonus 15 a 

1923 aisha 5% bonus 15 22 
p 


& % cap. bonus 
1924 15% plus 74% bonus 20% & a Bonus 


(int. 10%) 


The highest and lowest prices of the shares in the 
last three years have been as follows:— 


Imperial Tobacco. Courtaulds. Shells. 
1922 ...  74/6—49/0 63/6—34/10$ ... 111/3—76/3 
1923 ...  93/6—65/9 74/6—56/74 «... «= 90/7 2» 
1924 ...  88/6—66/6 69/6—50/44 98/8—75/0 


Courtaulds began its career with an issued capital 
of £2,000,000, and has now an issued capital of 
£20,000,000, having distributed £9,999,913 in bonus 
shares. The Imperial Tobacco Co. since 1914 has 
increased its issued capital by £27,167,198, from 
£15,642,435 to £42,809,633, having distributed 
£13,010,162 in bonus shares, besides offering shares on 


favourable terms to holders. Shells have increased their 
issued capital since 1914 from £10,000,000 to 
£26,365,144, having distributed £3,000,000 in bonus 
shares. 


The preference shares of those “leaders’’ are con- 
ventionally regarded as equivalent to “ gilt-edged”’ 
securities. Courtaulds £8,000,000 5 per cent Preference 
shares require only £400,000 in interest, while profits 
have almost reached the rate of £4,000,000 per annum. 
As the company has only £4,450 of debenture stock 
outstanding, these preference shares are, for the time 
being, a first charge upon the company’s earnings. 
Imperial Tobacco has £4,959,249 in “ A’’ 54 per cent. 
cumulative, £5,260,469 in “B’’ 6 per cent. non- 
cumulative, and £2,638,218 in “C’’ 10 per cent. 
non-cumulative preference shares, which together require 
about £852,200 per annum out of profits which have 
reached the figure of £8,369,061. There are no deben- 
tures. Shell has £2,000,000 in 5 per cent. cum. first 
and £5,000,000 in 7 per cent. cum. second preference 
shares, which require £450,000 out of profits of about 
£5,000,000. There are also no debentures. In each 
case the financial security is exceptionally good, but 
it must always be remembered that there is nothing to 
prevent these companies seeking power (in some cases 
they already have it) to issue debentures, or to increase 
the preference capital. The current prices and flat 
yields of these preference shares are as follows:— 


Yield 
allowing for 


Stock. Price. accrued interest. 
Courtaulds Pref. si a . ee ws ee 
Imperial Tobacco A Cum. Pref. 54% 22 6 418 2 

i ai B Cum. Pref. 6%... 23 9 ess 

si os C Cum. Pref. 10% 38 6 5 4 5 
Shell First Cum. Pref. 5% ... -- 915-16 5 2 8 
», Second Cum. Pref. 7% ... 25 7} 5 9 4 


There has been another decline in the London stocks 
of raw rubber, which now stand at about 25,000 tons as 
against 56,537 tons for the corresponding period of last 
year, and 71,206 tons in 1923. Attention has been 
drawn to the fact that on the last occasion when the 
London stocks were around their present figure, rubber 
was quoted at ls. 10d. a lb., and the failure of the price 
to respond at the present time to the strong statistical 
position is both puzzling to the “ Restriction’’ enthu- 
siasts and annoying to long-suffering rubber shareholders. 
It is probable, in our opinion, that while America still 
takes 70 per cent. of the world’s total output of rubber 
(mostly by direct shipment), and while the practice of 
selling forward is increasing both among Dutch and 
British producers, the carrying of large stocks in London 
is unnecessary. It may, in fact, be both idle and mis- 
leading to pay attention to the figures of London stocks 
and to wonder why the price of raw rubber does not move 
in sympathy. It is amusing to find a financial contem- 
porary writing leaders on “the malign influence of 
forward sales,’’ and putting forward the theory that the 
American manufacturer, by seizing the opportunity of 
buying forward and selling spot rubber, has kept down 
the current price and fulfilled his future requirements 
on more favourable terms. It happens, however, that 
until comparatively recently the spot price of rubber 
had been below the forward price for quite a consider- 
able time. We need not reiterate our views of the 
Stevenson Restriction Scheme, but, in spite of the 
unhealthy condition of an industry working on an ontpyt 
of only 55 per cent. of its standard output (and probably 
less than 50 per cent. of its potential output), we believe 
that the increase in the consumption of rubber in the 
world in the past few years is bringing about a 
general improvement. In 1920, countries outside the 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Vol. Il. Just Published. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 


Based on Official Documents. Vol. II. Military 
Operations. FRANCE and BELGIUM: Antwerp— 
La Bassée—Armentiéres—Messines and Ypres. Oct. 
and Nov., 1914. Compiled by Brigadier-General 
J. E. EDMONDS, C.B., C.M.G., R.E. (Retired), 
p.s.c. With Sketches of Operations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Maps (in separate case) compiled by Major A. F. 
BECKE, R.A. (Retired). 5s. 6d. net. 

The Times.— General Edmonds has fully maintained, and 
even surpassed, the very high level of the first volume. The 
maps, both those with the text and those in the separate cover, 
are excellent in every way.” 


MEMORIALS OF ALBERT VENN DICEY 
Being chiefly Letters and Diaries. Edited by 
ROBERT S. RAIT, C.B.E. With 2 Portraits. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘ A_ well-proportioned and sym- 
pathetic monograph, which bears clear witness to the 
intellectual industry and integrity of Dicey’s thoroughly 
consistent career.” 


PALGRAVE’S DICTIONARY OF 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 
New Edition. Edited by HENRY HIGGS, C.B. 
3 Vols. Medium 8vo. 
Vol. I. A. toE. 36s. net. [Just published.) Vol. II. 
F to M. [Ready.] Vol. III. N to Z. [/m the press. 


TWO PLAYS. 
By SEAN O’CASEY. Juno and the Paycock. The 
Shadow of a Gunman. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Freeman’s Journal.— Mr. O’Casey is the nearest approach 
to a genius we have had in Irish dramatic literature for some 
considerable time.” 
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itis your privilege to help your less 
fortunate brothers & sisters through the 


SALVATION ARMY 


SELF-DENIAL 


Some small sacrifice on YOUR part will help to 
SALVE THE DERELICT 
RESCUE THE WAYWARD, and 
BRING LIGHT TO THE HEATHEN, 


Your generous response to this 


DIAMOND JUBILEE APPEAL 


is most earnestly asked. 


GIFTS should be addressed to 


GENERAL BOOTH, 


101, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


or given to the Local Salvation Army Officers. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


Tibet: Past and Present 


By Sir CHARLES BELL. A valuable and interesting book. 
Sir Charles has an intimate knowledge of the present Dalai Lama, 
and was the first man to visit Lhassa.by invitation. He tells 
the story of Tibet from A.D 800 to the present day, and the 
teader is given a vivid picture of the people. Illustrated with 80 
plates in monochrome and three in colour, 24s, net, 


The Early History of Bengal 


By the late T. J. MONAHAN, It has been thought that works 
on the history of India as a whcle should be supplemented by 
others dealing with smaller and more homogeneous units; the 
author has accordingly set himself to present what is known of the 
history of Bengal from the establishment of the Maurya empire 
down to the first Muhammadan invasion, With 5 plates and 
4 maps. 1§s, net, 


The Roman Occupation of Britain 


By the late F. HAVERFIELD, revised by G. MACDONALD. 
Professor Haverfield has greatly extended the boundaries of know- 
ledge of Roman Britain and has set the subject once for all on a 
scientific basis, With a notice of his life and writings, a frontis- 
piece, 8 plates, 66 figures in the text, and a map, 18s. net, 


The English-Speaking Nations 
By G. W. MORRIS and L. S. WOOD. Describing itself as a 
Study of the Commonwealth Ideal, this book is by the authors of 
the ever-popular work, “The Golden Fleece,” It sets out to show 
some of the problems that beset the British Empire and the lines 
along which a solution is being attempted ; its treatment is popular 
and its illustrations varied. 400 pp. Library edition, cloth gilt 
8s, 6d. net, cloth 3s. 6d. net, 


The Empire at War 


Edited for the Royal Colonial Institute by Sir CHARLES LUCAS. 
Vol, III, In this volume account is given of the part played by 
the contingents of Australia, New Zealand, and the Pacific 
Islands, 21s, net, 
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all A NEW JEFFERY FARNOL " 


THE LORING MYSTERY 
By the author of “THE BROAD HIGHWAY,” &c. , 
MR. FARNOL CAN ALWAYS BE DEPENDED UPON FOR A 
WHOLESOME AND EXCITING PLOT COUPLED WITH AN 
ATTRACTIVE LOVE STORY. HERE YOU HAVE IT, BREATHING 
THE SCENES OF HAPPY ENGLISH LIFE IN THE COUNTY OF 
SUSSEX. 7/6 net. 





GORDON OF THE LOST LAGOON 
By ROBERT WATSON, author of ‘The Mad Minstrel,” ‘‘ The 
Spoilers of the Valley,” &c. 
*s* BRIM FULL OF EXCITING EVENTS AND SURE TO 
BECOME POPULAR. 7/6 net. 


THE DARK CHAPTER 
By E. J. RATH, author of “The Nervous Wreck.” 
*s* FULL OF AMUSING INCIDENTS, WITTY AND re 
net. 
BLIND RAFTERY AND HIS WIFE, HILARIA 
By DONN BYRNE, author of “ Messer Marco Polo,” &c. 


*s* WRITTEN WITH A “THRILL” AND KEEN EYE FOR 
HUMAN NATURE. 5/- net. 
N s 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Important new publication. 
INDEX BIBLIOGRAPHICUS 
Demy 8vo. . 234 pp. 4/- net. 
ing an International catalogue of sources of current 


Be 
bibliographical information assembled by the Commission on 
Intellectual Co-operation. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES of the LEAGUE 


Price 3d. 4 
This ere contains an account of the chief political 
questions with which the League has dealt since its foundation. 
is the last of a short series issued by the Information 
section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations on various 
aspects of League work. Other pamphlets deal with the con- 
stitution and organisation of the League, the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, the financial reconstruction of Austria, 
financial and economic work, the financial administration of 
the League and allocation of expenses, disarmament, health, 
mandates, minorities, transit, the administration of Danzig and 
the Saar, intellectual co-operation and humanitarian activities. 
Complete League catalogue will be sent on request. 
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United States used about 90,000 tons of rubber; in 
1924 they absorbed 135,000, and Mr. Heath Clark, in 
his speech at the United Serdang Company’s meeting, 
said that figure would probably be increased this year 
to 150-160,000 tons. It appears likely that in the near 
future the price of rubber will rise again in response to 
Continental buying, and we believe that in general 
rubber shareholders are right in holding on to their 
investments. 


A stock which appears to stand unduly high at the 
present time is Egyptian Unified 4 per cent., which has 
this week been marked over 85. Allowing for accrued 
interest, the yield is only £4 15s. 6d., which might lead 
the unsophisticated to imagine the rate of interest was 
guaranteed by the British Government, or that at least 
there were annual drawings at par. In fact, there is no 
guarantee, no provisions for redemption, and no special 
security. The highest price last year was 77}, so that 
the recent buying—said to be on Egyptian account— 
suggests some exceptional cause. 





THE ARTIFICIAL SILK INDUSTRY. 


HE question whether Courtaulds will continue to 
make big profits in the future is not infrequently 
eel by a general reference to increased 

competition in the artificial silk industry both at home 
and abroad. What is the position? According to reliable 
trade reports in the ‘‘Manchester Guardian Commercial 
last year was remarkable less for its discoveries and its 
scientific progress (although there were some important 
developments) than for its practical achievements in 
artificial silk manufacture. The industry in this country 
made great strides, and British artificial silk at the 
present time is claimed to surpass all others in quality. 
The following table shows the year’s expansion viewed 
from a national standpoint :— 
ARTIFICIAL SILK OUTPUT IN MILLION POUNDS. 
3 924 Percentage 
(estimated). i 
United States 35 ses 41.5 ee 
Gt. Britain ... ae 17 
Germany ac aes 13 
Italy ... oes mn | ae 
France eee oes 8 
Belgium — _ 6.75 
Switzerland on 3.75 
Holland = <c 2 
Other Countries... 4 
Total... -- 90.5 
According to Board of Trade returns, imports of 
artificial silk yarns and manufactures, other than 
apparel, amounted in 1924 to £4,860,970, as compared 
with £4,023,266 in 1923, an increase of 20 per cent., 
and exports to £4,310,612, as compared with £3,459,808, 
an increase of 24 per cent. Great Britain is holding her 
own, but imports are still in excess of exports. As 
regards competition within the home industry, Cour- 
taulds are said to produce 80 per cent, of British artificial 
silk. Their output is about 300,000 lbs. per week. In 
addition to their works at Coventry and Flint they are 
erecting a new factory at Wolverhampton (ready for 
production by the end of the year), they are building 
a new mill at Bombay, and are making developments on 
a big scale through associated companies in America 
(American Viscose Corporation), Canada, and on the 
Continent. Courtaulds + snufacture viscose artificial 
silk, which they have s\..« ‘ed lately in spinning com- 
mercially in very fine couiits, and are now experimenting 
in the production of softer, more lustrous, and finer silk. 
British Celanese Ltd., which manufactures cellulose 
acetate silk, is the second largest artificial silk concern 
in this country. This concern increased its knitted fabric 
plant by 50 per cent. last year, and installed a new 
woven fabric plant, and is also developing in America. 
The Kent Silk Mills at Sidcup, the third largest works 
in Great Britain, are said to have a plant with a produc- 
tion capacity of 70,000 to 80,000 Ibs. a week. Neither 
of these disturb the premier position of Courtaulds, but, 
on the other hand, as trade reports indicate, there was 
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a remarkable growth during the year of numerous 
smaller works all over the country. Competition, it ~ 
appears, has increased, and is bound to increase stil] | 
further. On the Continent a similar growth 
in small artificial silk works is evident. In 
the United States, as in Canada, many new plants are 
being started. It does not, however, appear that compe- 
tition is yet increasing at the expense of Courtaulds. At 
the present time there is room for everyone. Big 
developments are taking place in fancy weaving and 
winding, in the combination of artificial silk with cotton, 
wool, and pure silk, apart from the manufacture of 
artificial silk milanese. The steadily growing use of 
artificial silk in the weaving industry has somewhat 
obscured the importance of the knitting trade, which is 
said to account for as much as 70 per cent. of the total 
artificial silk consumption in this country. Further, as 
is sometimes overlooked, the demand for yarns was so 
great that Courtaulds in November organized a rationing 
system which is likely to be maintained until well into 
the spring. On the whole, we think there is no immediate 
risk of Courtaulds’ prosperity being damaged by trade 
competition, either at home or from abroad, but the risk 
always remains of the discovery of a new process better 
than any of the processes employed by Courtaulds. If 
that were to happen, Courtaulds would no doubt be found 
following the example set by the distillery industry, that 
of effecting a merger with rival interests. Apart from 
this there is also scope for combination with such allied 
concerns as Bradford Dyers. 





YIELDS OF GILT-EDGED SECURITIES. 


HE following table is designed to show the net 
yield for the leading securities on the gilt-edged 
market in a more informative way than in the 

usual lists. In the table we give in three columns 
(1) the flat yield, (2) the yield allowing for accrued 
interest and loss (or profit) on redemption, and (3) the 
net yield after deduction of income tax. It is the 
figure in the last of the three columns that generally 
matters to the average investor, although he often 
attends only to the figure in the first column. 

Yield allowing for 

accrued interest and 


loss or profit on 
redemption 


Net after 
deducting 
Gross Income Tax 
, sd £28. @ 
Long-dated Securities— 
3°/, Local Loans . ... 4913°9 6 
34°/, Conversion Loan 
(1961 or after) 4810 3 810 
4°/, Victory Bonds (1976) 5 48 3 3 
4°/, Funding Loan 
(1960-90) 499 8 
Intermediate Securities— 
5°/, War Loan (1929-47) ... 
44°/, Conversion Loan 
(1940-44) 
Short-dated Securities— 
34°/, War Loan (1925-28) 8 
5°/, National War Bonds 
(1927) 493 0 
4°/, National War Bonds 
(1927) - 0 
53°/, Treasury Bonds, A & B 
(1929) 414 0 0 
5}°/, Treasury Bonds, C 


(1930) 
5°/, Treasury Bonds, = 


8 10 
9 8 


416 3 13 11 
415 0 2 


4i7 1 


4 16 10 
414 6 


412 11 
4°}, Treasury Bonds 


(1931-33) 417 11 


Miscellaneous— 

India 33°/, (1931 or after) 

Commonwealth of <Aus- 
tralia 43°/, (1940-60) ... 

Sudan 4°/, Gtd. 1950-74 ... 

Gt. Western 4°/, Debs. ... 

L.& N.E.R. Ist 4°/, Pf. 








